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Sebastian Kurz, Austria’s 32-year-old chancellor, 
is the world’s first millennial head of state. 
Some are calling him the future of Europe. 
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Tomorrow 
Belongs to Me 


Young Austrians see themselves in Sebastian Kurz, a conservative with 
big ambitions. In doing so, they are flirting with a dangerous past. 
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These giants of the animal kingdom need help. Despite their strength and cunning they're 
no match for a poacher’s rifle. For 50 years WWF has been securing protected areas 
worldwide, but these aren’t enough to stop the killing. To disruptithe sophisticated criminal 
gangs supplying animal parts to lucrative illegal markets, we are working with governments 
to toughen law enforcement. We're also working with consumers to reduce the demand 
for unlawful wildlife products. Help us look after the world where you live atjpanda.org/50 


Silverback Western lowland gorilla. 
© NaturePL.com / T.J. Rich / WWF 
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197 With the release of his career-making album Born to Run, Bruce 
Springsteen became the first rocker on the covers of Newsweek and 
Time simultaneously. “The first day Ican remember lookin’ in the mirror and 
standin’ what I was seein’ was the day Ihad a guitar in my hand,” the 26-year-old 
told reporter Maureen Orth, who described his two-hour-plus concerts ending 
with “four foot-stomping encores” and a fan base possessing “a kind of cult 
hysteria.” Forty-three years later, that stamina and popularity remain. 
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In March, Adolf Hitler sent German troops 
to reoccupy the Rhineland, in violation of 
the Treaty of Versailles. By October, his 
jingoistic rhetoric and threats to Moscow 
(“a national hymn of hate”) had Newsweek 
wondering if Europe was “building up 
mighty war machines.” Indeed: World War 
ll was declared in 1939. 
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“Feminist politics have homed in like 


missiles on the twin issues of date rape 
and sexual harassment,” we reported. 
Katie Roiphe, author of a book on date 
rape, questioned the stats: “If 25 percent 
of my female friends were really being 
raped, wouldn't | know about it?” This 
year, Roiphe’s Harper's essay criticizing 
#MeToo stirred up controversy again. 
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YAOUNDE, CAMEROON 


Get Out the Vote 


Supporters of opposition party candidate 
Joshua Osih rally on October 5, two 
days before the country’s presidential 
election. Eight candidates ran against 
85-year-old Paul Biya, who sought a 
seventh presidential term after ruling 
for 36 years. There were still no results 
five days after the polls closed, and 
Cameroon Renaissance Movement 
party candidate Maurice Kamto 
proclaimed himself the winner. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sign of the Times 


Protesters with a brightly lit message 
gather outside the White House on October 
8. Though the sign was a reference to the 
Senate's confirmation of Supreme Court 
Justice Brett Kavanaugh (who was inside 
being sworn in by President Donald Trump 
after a contentious process), it served 

to address another scandal: Six days 
earlier, The New York Times published an 
extensive piece alleging longtime fraud 
and tax evasion by the Trump family. 
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BONN, GERMANY 


Walking on Water 


Children play inside the water- 
filled Circular Appearing Rooms 
y artist Jeppe Hein on October 
. The installation is part of the 
ayground Project, a traveling 
xhibition running here through 
ctober 28 that aims to provide 
ds with an ideal play environment 
nd to rethink communal and 
ban life. The weather obliged 
with a rare 7O-degree day. 
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FROM FARMLAND 
TO WONDERLAND 


The rise of the Pudong New Area in Shanghai 


Shanghai, separates the city into an 

east and west section called Pudong 
and Puxi, respectively. Although both are part 
of the same city, they grew at totally differ- 
ent speeds in the past. Looking across from 
the Bund in Puxi, Pudong was a vast land with 
low-rise houses and tracts of farmland. The 
only transportation linking the two sides was 
a ferry system. 

This all began to change on April 18, 
1990, when, as part of the continued reform 
and opening-up process, China decided to de- 
velop the Pudong area and named it Pudong 
New Area. By then, China’s reform and open- 
ing up had been carried out for more than 10 
years. Pudong was somewhat of a late pas- 
senger boarding the reform and opening-up 
express train. But its development has been 
extraordinary. 


Ts Huangpu River, winding through 


Paving the way 


Weng Zuliang, Party Secretary of Pudong New 
Area, divides the development of Pudong 


into three phases. The first, between 1990 
and 2001, was the fast development phase, 
with a lot of infrastructure construction and a 
series of preferential policies from the Central 
Government introduced. 

The second, between 2001 to 2012, was 
the comprehensive development phase, with 
pilot comprehensive reforms carried out and 
taking the lead in establishing and improving 
a socialist market economic system in line 
with international practices. 

The third, which began in 2012 and 
continues today, is the innovative and 
transformative development phase with the 
setting up of China’s first pilot free trade 
zone (FTZ), enhancing hi-tech innovation and 
steering development in a more environmen- 
tally friendly direction. 

Throughout the 1990s, Pudong was like 
a huge construction site. The construction of 
the Oriental Pearl Radio and Television Tower, 
now an iconic building in Shanghai, was fin- 
ished in 1995. The 468-meter building was 
the tallest building in China at that time and 


was the first skyscraper in Shanghai. Later, 
this record was broken by the 492-meter 
Shanghai World Financial Center and current- 
ly, the 632-meter Shanghai Tower, all located 
in Pudong. 

In September 1990, the Waigaoqiao Free 
Trade Zone Development Co., the Jingiao 
Export Processing Zone Development Co. 
and the Lujiazui Financial and Trade Zone 
Development Co. were simultaneously es- 
tablished, marking a substantive phase in 
Pudong’s development and opening up. 


Trendsetter is born 


On December 19, 1990, the Shanghai Stock 
Exchange went into operation, bringing a 
large number of financial institutions related 
to the securities industry to Pudong. 

“People waited in long lines for the open- 
ing of the stock exchange,” said Xie Rongxing, 
a Shanghai local who worked as a trader then 
and was deeply impressed by it. 

At the same time, major Chinese and 
foreign banks, including the People’s Bank 
of China (Shanghai Branch), the Industrial 
and Commercial Bank of China, China 
Construction Bank, Citibank and HSBC Bank, 
rushed to lay their roots in this promising fi- 
nancial center. 

On September 25, 1992, the insurance 
company American AIA Shanghai Co. was 
registered and opened in Pudong as the first 
foreign-invested insurance company in China, 
marking a sharp acceleration in the pace of 
deepening reform. 

In December 1999, the Shanghai Futures 
Exchange officially opened and gradually built 
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up its core competitiveness in the world’s 
non-ferrous metals and other markets. 

China’s first Sino-foreign joint venture 
commercial retail company, No.1 Yaohan 
Co. Ltd., was opened in Pudong in December 
1995. In October 2000, the Shanghai 
Diamond Exchange, the first such center in 
China, was established. 

Transportation, which was a bottleneck in 
the development of Pudong, was also largely 
improved in this phase of growth. In 1993, 
the Yangpu Bridge linking Pudong and Puxi 
went into operation, relieving commuters of 
congested ferries. 

In 2001, Pudong’s development entered 
a new phase. After China joined the World 
Trade Organization that year and won the 
bid for holding the 2010 World Expo, more 
subway lines, tunnels and bridges were con- 
structed along the two riverbanks. 

On September 29, 2013, the Shanghai 
Pilot FTZ was established, covering 28.78 
square km, which was further expanded to 
120.72 square km in late 2014. In the follow- 
ing years, the zone, along with the Pudong 
model, has been promoted in other areas. 
Now China has a total of 13 FTZs. 

Meanwhile, Shanghai issued some 20 
laws and regulations to attract foreign invest- 
ment. For local enterprises, since December 
2015, the State Council released a series of 
policies largely streamlining administrative 
procedures. 

“In the past 28 years, Pudong’s GDP has 
snowballed from 6 billion yuan ($874 mil- 
lion) in 1990 to 965.1 billion yuan ($140.8 
billion) in 2017 and is expected to surpass 1 
trillion yuan ($146 billion) in 2018. Its weight 


in Shanghai’s GDP has increased from about 
one 12th to one third,” said Weng. “Pudong is 
now the growth engine of Shanghai.” 


Rich in every aspect 


Pudong is not satisfied with its role as the 
financial center of Shanghai and is now pay- 
ing special attention to upgrading its public 
services and cultural status. 

In late 2017, the 22-km coastline on the 
east bank of the Huangpu River was opened 
to the public. Along the green promenade, 
there are 22 stations offering reading areas, 
WIFI service, sanitation, storage and emer- 
gency services for the public. 

The industrial heritage along the coast 
has also been upgraded and renovated. For 
example, an original coal warehouse has been 
transformed into an art gallery, where there 
have already been 13 exhibitions held free for 
the public. 

“Shanghai is rich in culture and art, but all 
the cultural and art activities were held in Puxi 
in the past. Pudong was regarded as a cultural 
desert,” said Sun Yu, Deputy Director of the 
Publicity Department of Pudong New Area. 
“We have changed this image in the past 
years.” 

MIFA 1862 Art Center, converted from 
a 156-year-old shipyard located on Binjiang 
Avenue of Pudong, now is an avant-garde 
destination for theater fans. The shipyard was 
originally built in 1862 and was once owned by 
British interests. In 1951, it was taken over by 
Shanghai but sat unused and obsolete since 
2005, that is, until MIFA gave it new life. 

Its first public event was a modern adap- 
tion of Chekhov's The Seagull, performed by 
the Lithuania-based Oskaro KorSunovo Teatras. 
The five-story theater kept the original shipyard 
pillars and pipelines. 

“Currently, theater performances for the 
2018 season are sold out and almost sold out 
for 2019,” said the theater's general manager 
Li Yan. 

“In 2017, there were a total of 27 large 
open-air concerts with over 10,000 audience 
members held in China, and nine of them were 
in Pudong,” Sun said. “The Shanghai Opera 
House is supposed to be established in Pudong 
by 2020, which will be another iconic venue.” 

Among the startups incubated in 
Zhangjiang Innopark, established in 1992 in 
Pudong New Area, there are some cultural and 
creative companies. The unique atmosphere in 
Pudong puts fewer restrictions on them, result- 
ing in some becoming giants in their fields. 

China Literature Limited is a pioneer in the 


By Yuan Yuan 


online literature market and operates a lead- 
ing online literature platform in the country. 
Figures from the company show that as of June 
30, it had 7.3 million writers, with some 10.7 
million online literary works covering over 200 
genres. They have created quite a few works 
that have been adapted into TV series, films 
and even computer games. 

On November 8, 2017, the company was 
listed on the Main Board of the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange. During the first half of 2018, it 
had an average of 213.5 million monthly active 
users on its platform and self-operated chan- 
nels on partner distribution platforms. 

“Pudong is a paradise for startups in cultur- 
al and creative industries,” Wu Wenhui, CEO of 
China Literature Limited, said. “It has witnessed 
not only the growing up of our company, but 
the development of China’s online literature 
and digital publishing industry. Now a good cul- 
tural ecosystem has been formed here.” 

On August 10, a blue paper on culture and 
art in the Shanghai FTZ was released, revealing 
that the total volume of cultural trade in 2017 
surpassed 35 billion yuan ($5.14 billion) and is 
expected to exceed 40 billion yuan ($5.8 billion) 
this year. 

“Since the FTZ was established, the scale 
of the cultural industry has been continuously 
enlarged,” the blue paper stated. “By the end 
of 2017, the bonded area of the Shanghai 
FTZ had become the most efficient and con- 
venient entry and exit channel for artwork in 
China and accumulated top cultural and art 
resources.” 

An artwork exchange center was set 
up in the FTZ in 2013, where artwork from 
other countries can be displayed and sold 
before any import tariffs are paid. “We will 
make full use of the advantages of the FTZ in 
Shanghai to promote cultural communica- 
tion and trade between China and abroad,” 
said Hu Huanzhong, President of Shanghai 
FTZ International Culture Investment 
Development Co. Ltd. 

Zhang Yiming, a 22-year-old college stu- 
dent at Shanghai Polytechnic University and a 
Pudong local, is a fan of music and he is hap- 
py to see that the Strawberry Music Festival 
has been brought to Pudong. “It was hard 
to imagine that such a cool festival could be 
held in Pudong 10 years ago,” Zhang said. 

“Every generation living in Shanghai has 


their unique memories of . 

the city,” Zhang said. “For oes Eo 
my grandfather, it may a 
be the war. For my father, aa 
it may be the pioneering §% 
work. For youth like me, it’s 
the prosperity.” m= 


Scan QR code to visit Beijing Review's website 
Comments to zanjifang@bjreview.com 
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Will the last rebel bastion in Syria 
turn into a battleground? puis 


The 
pe 


IT’S NOT EASY TO GET IN TO SEE DIANE 
Ellis-Marseglia, one of three commissioners 
who run Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Security is 
tight at the Government Administration Building 
on 55 East Court Street in Doylestown, a three-story 
brick structure with no windows, where she has an 
office. It also happens to be where officials retreat 
on election night to tally the votes recorded on the 
county’s 900 or so voting machines. Guards at the 
door X-ray bags and scan each visitor with a wand. 
Unfortunately, Russian hackers won’t need to 
come calling on Election Day. Cyberexperts warn 
that they could use more sophisticated means of 
changing the outcomes of close races or sowing 
confusion in an effort to throw the U.S. elections 
into disrepute. The 2018 midterms offer a com- 
pelling target: a patchwork of 3,000 or so county 
governments that administer elections, often on 
a shoestring budget, many of them with outdated 
electronic voting machines vulnerable to manip- 
ulation. With Democrats on track to take control 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and perhaps even the Senate, the 
political stakes are high. 

Russian hackers were notoriously 


2018 


Midterms Hack 


Has Russia already laid the groundwork for election tampering? 


it, evidence suggests that they were responsible 
for breaking into the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s computers, according to U.S. intelligence 
reports. They ran a disinformation campaign on 
Facebook and Twitter. They also attacked voter 
registration databases in 21 states, election man- 
agement systems in 39 states and at least one elec- 
tion software vendor—and that’s only what the 
government’s intelligence services know about. 

Although there’s no evidence that these attacks 
resulted in direct changes in vote tallies, cybersecu- 
rity experts fear that the Russians may have already 
made inroads into the U.S. election system, includ- 
ing planting malware—malicious computer pro- 
grams—in the voting machines themselves. States 
and counties have reacted so slowly to the threat 
that secure voting machines aren’t going to be in 
place until 2020, giving the Russians an incentive 
to strike in 2018, while they can. 

The result could be a historic foreign attack on the 
very mechanics of U.S. democracy, says David Hick 
ton, a former U.S. attorney who focus- 
es on cybercrime. “This is an assault 
on our sovereignty. Russia’s hacking 
architecture is already in place here. 


BY 


active in the 2016 election. Although 
President Donald Trump disputes 
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The only question now is, What are we 
going to do about it?” Early in October, 
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Hillary Clinton compared Russia’s 
cyberinfluence on our elections to the 
events of 9/11. “We have been attacked 
by a foreign power,” she says, “and 
have done nothing.” 

The U.S. certainly hasn’t forced 
the Russians to look hard for places 
to strike. The midterm elections are 
rich in targets. Bucks County is hardly 
unique in relying on easily hacked 
voting machines, whose results could 
determine control of Congress or in- 
dividual states. About 30 percent of 
America’s voting machines are as out- 
dated and nearly unprotected as those 
in Bucks County, says Marian Schnei- 
der, a former Pennsylvania deputy 
secretary for elections and adminis- 
tration and now president of Verified 
Voting, a national election-integrity 
advocacy group. Ballotpedia, a non- 
profit website that tracks elections, 
lists nearly 400 congressional and top 
state official races this November as 
competitive enough to be considered 
battleground contests. 

Bucks County is typical, in many 
ways, of the districts that hackers 
would likely target. For one thing, it’s 
a swing district in a swing state. In 
2016, Trump edged out Hillary Clin- 
ton in Pennsylvania by about 45,000 
votes—less than 1 percent. Just last 
March, Democrat Conor Lamb beat 
Rick Saccone by fewer than 800 votes 
in a special election for a House seat 
in the state’s 18th District, near Pitts- 
burgh. Races in districts next to Bucks 
County’s have been decided by as few 
as tens of votes, and more than once. 
Some local elections in the county 
have ended in ties. 

The midterms in Bucks County 
will be close. Bucks makes up most 
of Pennsylvania’s 1st District, where 
Republican Brian Fitzpatrick faces 
off against Democrat Scott Wallace in 
a race for U.S. representative. Because 
district lines were recently redrawn 


POLITICS 


to comply with a court order, neither 
candidate is an incumbent. Polls sug- 
gest the contest may well be settled by 
just hundreds of votes. 

Another reason Bucks may be a tar- 
get is its voting technology. The county 
relies on the Shouptronic 1242, an 
electronic voting machine designed 
in 1984, before hacker referred toa 
malicious computer programmer. A 
Shouptronic looks like an ancient 
desktop PC blown up to the size of a 
refrigerator, with push buttons instead 
of a display screen. When a citizen goes 
behind the curtain and hits the “vote” 
button, the Shouptronic stores the 
result electronically on what is essen- 
tially a 1980s-vintage video-game car- 
tridge. After the polls close, officials go 
around to the 900 or so Shouptronics 
machines set up in churches, schools 
and other polling places around the 
county, gather all the cartridges and 
bring them to 55 East Court Street. 
There, behind the sturdy brick walls, 
they load the cartridges, one by one, 
into a reader, which tallies the vote. 

Making sure each vote gets counted 
is a big part of Ellis-Marseglia’s job. 
She is aware of the threat from Rus- 
sian hackers, but she seems confident 
that residents’ votes will be safe. “I do 
worry about the safety of the elec- 
tion overall in the U.S.,” she says. “But 


It’s possible the 
Russians perfected 
their attacks on 
electronic votin 
machines in the 201 
elections without 
tipping their hand. 


not here. There’s no reason for con- 


cern with any of our machines. Our 

machines aren’t connected to the 

internet, so I don’t see the problem.” 
The county’s chief information 


officer, Don Jacobs, a former IT exec- 


utive in the real estate industry, also 
stresses the lack of a direct online 
connection to the voting machines. 
“The vote count is on a cartridge that’s 
manually carried to a reader, and that 
reader isn’t connected to the internet 
either,” he says. “It’s a secure system.” 
But cybersecurity experts say this 
confidence is misplaced. “Are you 
kidding me?” says Hickton, who 


co-chairs the Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion on Pennsylvania’s Election Se- 


curity and directs the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Institute for Cyber Law, 
Policy, and Security. “You can’t bury 
your head in the sand and say these 
machines are safe because you lock 
them in a closet before the election. 


Anyone who says that lacks under- 


standing of the cyberthreats.” 


HOW TO HACK AN ELECTION 


Even though Bucks County’s Shoup- 
tronics aren’t wired, hackers have sev- 


eral ways of compromising them. The 
most direct and effective way would 
be to replace a computer chip in the 
machine that holds instructions on 


what to do when voters press the but- 


tons with one that holds instructions 
written by hackers. When this chip 
is working properly, it ensures that a 
voter who presses the button next to 
Mary Smith’s name actually registers 
a vote for Mary Smith. A hacked chip 
could be programmed to add that vote 
to the rival's tally instead. Or, to avoid 
detection, it might switch only one in 
five votes for Mary Smith to her rival. 

Or it could simply fail to register a 


vote for either candidate. This tech- 


nique is called “undervoting,” because 
it implies that the voter chose to not 
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Clockwise from 
top: polling booths 
in Pennsylvania; 
stickers for voters; 
Trump, who has 
disputed reports of 
Russian hacking, at 
a campaign rally 

in Pennsylvania. 


vote for either candidate, which vot- 
ers sometimes do. To further avoid 
pre- and post-election tests, the 
hacked chip could be programmed to 
behave perfectly correctly for an hour 
or so on election morning, when pre- 
election testing is typically done, and 
also to stop misbehaving just before 
voting ends, so post-election testing 
won't turn anything up. 

Swapping a chip would require 
physical access to the machines, either 
sometime before November 6 or on 
Election Day itself. Andrew Appel, a 
Princeton computer science professor 
and leading expert on election cyber- 


security, once publicly demonstrat- 
ed how. Armed with a screwdriver, 
some lock-picking tools and a few 
fake seals, he opened a panel on the 
machine and swapped out the chips. 
It took him seven minutes. Russian 
agents could conceivably bribe any 
of hundreds of local election officials, 
employees or contractors who have 
access to voting machines at some 
point to perform this task. 

The Shouptronics can also be 
attacked online—no physical access 
needed. Such a hack would target the 
software that labels the voting buttons. 
Voters make their selections on the 


machine by pressing rectangles ona 
poster-sized printed ballot mounted 
over the machine’s front panel. Push- 
ing on the rectangle in turn activates 
physical buttons on the machine itself, 
which register the vote. For each elec- 
tion, officials program the machine 
to match the appropriate rectangles 
on the poster to the buttons on the 
machine. If there’s a mismatch, the 
vote won't be counted properly. 

The program that maps the but- 
tons to the printed poster is a com- 
puter file that’s entered into the 
machine just before the election via 
another one of those 1980s video 
game-style cartridges. That file is 
created on the computer of a county 
official or employee, or that of a con- 
tractor. That computer is almost cer- 
tainly connected to the internet, and 
it would almost certainly be hackable. 
And therein lies the vulnerability. 

Getting into the button- 
programming file would require lift- 
ing the password of almost any em- 
ployee in the organization, often just 
by trying the easily guessed passwords 
that many people still use. Hackers 
can also send a phony but convincing- 
looking “phishing” email that tricks 
recipients into giving up their pass- 
words. That’s just what happened in 
Bucks County in September last year: 
A county employee was reportedly 
fooled into clicking on an infected 
attachment by a phishing email that 
appeared to come from a Pennsyl- 
vania state agency. The employee’s 
computer then, on its own, sent the 
malicious email and attachment to 
an estimated 700 county officials and 
employees. The county claimed the 
problem was contained, but there’s 
no way to be sure what information or 
software may have been compromised. 

Alternatively, a hacker could get 
to the computer of anyone involved 
in setting up or printing the ballot 
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poster, altering the PDF file that con- 


tains the poster image and shifting 
one or more rectangles to align with 
the wrong buttons. 

A button-mapping hack could be 
carried out entirely from Russia. It 
might simply involve swapping the 


Shouptronic rectangles correspond- 


ing to two opposing candidates on 
election night, so that a vote for one 
candidate is counted as a vote for the 
other. That would be an ideal hack 
in a race where the hacker’s favored 
candidate is expected to narrowly 


lose; the machine would fraudulent- 
ly report that the candidate had nar- 


rowly won. And ina close race, there’d 
be little cause to insist there was foul 
play—and absolutely no way to doa 
recount to be sure. 

Russian hackers have already had 
documented success in penetrating 


the computers of dozens of state voter- 


registration databases and election 
management systems, the Democratic 


National Committee and the coun- 


try’s electric power grid. Compared 
with these feats, a button-mapping 
hack would be a cinch. 

Pre-voting testing by an official 
or monitor at the polling place could 
theoretically catch a button-mapping 
hack in progress. Unfortunately, such 


testing isn’t always carried out thor- 


oughly, or at all. For instance, no one 


noticed when buttons for two candi- 


dates in a 2011 New Jersey primary 


election, for two seats on the Cum- 


berland County Democratic Executive 
Committee, were switched. According 
to Appel, who was consulted after that 
election, the only reason the swap was 
noticed at all was that the candidate 


who had expected to win by a land- 


slide actually lost by a landslide. Only 
after the “losing” candidate obtained 


an overwhelming number of affida- 


vits from voters was the discrepancy 
found out. Was it a hack or an honest 


POLITICS 


mistake? With the Shouptronic, 
there’s no way to know, because it 
doesn’t leave a paper trail that can be 
checked after the fact. 

“If the only way we can trust an elec- 
tion is by getting affidavits from every 
voter, we're in trouble,” says Appel. 

It’s possible the Russians perfected 
their attacks on electronic voting 
machines in the 2016 election with- 
out tipping their hand. No such 
attacks have been documented—but 
then again, nobody’s looked. “As far 
as I know, exactly zero machines were 
forensically tested after the elections,” 
says cybersecurity expert Alex Hal- 
derman, a computer science and en- 
gineering professor at the University 
of Michigan. In other words, we have 
no way of knowing if voting machines 
in Bucks County and other vulnerable 
counties with tight races for House 
seats are already primed to report 
phony results ordered up by Russian 
intelligence officers. 


PAPER TRAIL 
What makes the Shouptronic and 
other “direct-recording electronic” 
machines potentially destructive is 
that they do not accept or produce 
paper ballots or any other paper re- 
cord of individual votes. Pennsylvania, 
along with Louisiana, Georgia, New 
Jersey and South Carolina, rely heav- 
ily on DRE machines statewide. DRE 
machines have been entirely done 
away with in 39 states, and most of 
the other states have largely replaced 
them. Ina paper-based machine, a vot- 
er either fills out a paper ballot (which 
is then inserted into the machine for 
optical scanning) or else votes elec- 
tronically on the machine and then 
looks at a paper record printed by 
the machine to confirm that the votes 
were properly recorded. The paper 
ballots or printed records are saved. 
The security advantage of 


paper-based machines is that they 
leave a paper trail that can be exam- 
ined to turn up discrepancies with 
the electronic tally and, if necessary, 
to enable a full recount of paper bal- 
lots to replace the electronic tally. No 
one knows how to hack a pile of paper 
ballots under the noses of election 
officials. That’s why New Hampshire, 
which has close races for House seats 
in November, is a far less likely hack- 
ing target. “Eighty-five percent of the 
ballots cast in New Hampshire are 
counted by optical scanners, and the 
rest are counted by hand,” says David 
Scanlan, New Hampshire’s deputy sec- 
retary of state. “We do more recounts 
than any other state.” 

Without paper ballots to recount, 
there’s no good way of knowing how 
many times DRE machines have mis- 
counted elections in the past, either 
through hacks or errors. Officials 
watch for underreporting of votes— 
when machines report unusually 
large numbers of incomplete ballots, 
which suggest the machines have 
been discarding votes. Shouptronic 
and similar DRE machines have been 
involved in more such “undervoting” 
incidents than any other type of vot- 
ing system. In the 2004 presidential 
election, nearly half the ballots record- 
ed by Shouptronic machines in some 
New Mexico precincts showed no vote 
for any presidential candidate, com- 
pared with a few percent in precincts 
that used other machines. Georgia’s 
DRE machines have had numerous 
crashes, glitches and suspicious results 
since their installation in 2002. As 
the machines have sunk further into 
obsolescence since the early 2000s, 
the risks have risen, says Hickton. 

Bucks County knew about these 
risks when it bought its Shouptron- 
ic machines in 2006. “We were ex- 
tremely involved in the process, and 
we advocated for paper ballots,” says 
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Peggy Dator, co-president of the Bucks 
County League of Women Voters, one 
of several groups that opposed the 
county officials’ decision. Not only 
do the Shouptronics fail to provide a 
paper record, but the county bought 
them used—which means they could 
have been hacked on arrival. 

“Buying those machines was a 
remarkably bad decision,” says Halder- 
man. “The Shouptronics were already 
ancient at that point. It’s astounding 
they’re still in place today.” 

Bucks County residents seem 
mostly oblivious to the dangers. At 
Nonno’s Cafe, nestled in a charming 
warren of artisan shops in downtown 
Doylestown, Mary Rose Bocchino, the 
petite, animated owner of the shop, 
pulls a double espresso as she dis- 
missed security concerns about the 
upcoming elections. “I trust that peo- 
ple have been working on protecting 
against hackers,” says Bocchino, who 
intends to vote Republican. “I’m more 
worried about people not having to 
show an ID to vote.” 


BEYOND 2018 

Under pressure from the federal gov- 
ernment, along with $380 million in 
federal funding, Pennsylvania and 
the 10 other states that still rely on 
DRE voting machines are working to 
replace them with paper-ballot-based 
machines in time for the 2020 pri- 
maries. But those machines won't be 
available this year. 

Safe-election advocates in Geor- 
gia, which relies entirely on DRE 
machines, sued in federal court this 
year to force the state to replace them 
with paper machines for the mid- 
terms. The ruling in September exco- 
riated Georgia officials for not having 


CLOSE CALL Conor Lamb beat Rick 
Saccone by fewer than 800 votes in 
Pennsylvania’s 18th district in March. 


moved earlier to get rid of the DREs 
but conceded there wasn’t enough 


time to do it by November. As a re- 


sult, the Russians are unlikely to get 
a better shot at hacking enough votes 
to swing a key election than they are 
this November. Russia is looking at 
a wide-open window that’s going to 
start rapidly closing next year. 

That doesn’t mean we'll be in 
the clear in 2020. Getting rid of 
all the DREs will give every county 
in the U.S. the ability to conduct 


trustworthy recounts of paper bal- 


lots where there’s reason to suspect 
problems. But will county and state 


officials be able to tell their elec- 


tions have been hacked so they can 
then turn to the paper ballots for 
a full recount? The only sure way 
to tell, say experts, is to routinely 


sample a carefully calculated per- 


centage of the paper ballots—the 
percentage varies with how close 
the election is—and compare 
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them with the electronic record. 

These so-called “risk-limiting audits” 
aren't happening yet in most of Amer- 
ica, even where there are paper ballot 
machines that make it easy to do so, 
and it’s not clear that will change 
much by 2020. “Right now, only a few 
states have high-quality risk-limiting 
audits,” says Appel. Half of all states 
don’t do any audits. 

In 2020, audits will be the next 
battleground for election security. 
Although replacing DREs will be 
removing one kind of vulnerability, 
others will remain. In a paper-based 
voting system, the computers that 
update the machines’ software are 
themselves vulnerable to hacking. 
If those computers are breached, 
fake software updates could be 
distributed to tens of thousands of 
machines all through the state. 

Good luck protecting those com- 
puters, says Ryan Lackey, founder of 
cybersecurity firm ResetSecurity and 
chief information officer at crypto- 
currency company Tezos. “It costs 
tens of thousands of dollars per com- 
puter to fully protect against all secu- 
rity threats,” he says. “Election-related 
computers are bigger targets, and the 
people protecting them don’t have a 
fraction as much to spend on security.” 

The irony is that the more election 
technology advances, the more reliant 
we'll be on paper ballots to keep Rus- 
sian and other hands off the levers of 
our democracy. That leaves us facing 
the hard fact that in one of the most 
potentially significant elections this 
country has ever faced, the machines 
in Bucks County and hundreds of 
other counties like it—the machines 
that are the most likely to make all 
the difference in who governs Ameri- 
ca—won't have a single piece of paper 
between them. For the lack of that pa- 
per, we'll probably never know for sure 
how the elections really turn out. 0 
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Conflict of Interest 


Why Idlib province, the last major stronghold of Syrian rebe 
forces, is a prized pawn for the Assad regime—and Iran 


ON SEPTEMBER 18, A DAY AFTER 
Russia and Turkey agreed to 
create a “demilitarized” buffer zone 
between Syrian government troops 
and rebel forces in Syria’s Idlib 
province, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Mohammad Javad Zarif hailed the 
initiative and described it as part of 
“intensive responsible diplomacy” to 


avert conflict. At the end of his Twit- 
ter post, however, he stressed all par- 


ties’ commitment “to fight extremist 


terror,” thus leaving the door open to 
further military action in the area in 


the future. 


Around the same time, in a phone 
conversation, the Iranian armed 
forces’ chief of staff told Syria’s 


defense minister that 

the Syrian army should 

fight the extremists 
“with full force.” 

If anything, this was 

an indication that, at 


BY 


MAYSAM BEHRAVESH 
VY @behmash 


THE FIGHT STUFF Syrian rebels, from 
the recently formed National Liberation 
Front, in Idlib Province in September. 


least from Iran’s perspective—and 
arguably the Syrian government’s— 
the Turkish-Russian arrangement was 
only a stopgap, and that the battle of 
Idlib, the rebels’ last major bastion, 
will ultimately be fought as Aleppo 
was. That battle led to the city’s recap- 
ture by President Bashar al-Assad’s 
regime in December 2016. 

Evidently, Iran and Syria consider 
extremist Salafi and Wahhabi groups 
as a grave threat to their security. And 
given the presence in Idlib of at least 
10,000 militants from Al-Qaeda- 
affiliated Hayat Tahrir al-Sham, as 
well as hundreds of fighters from the 
Islamic State militant group (ISIS), 
both nations will wage a war in the 
province to drive them out. 

Notably, they have even taken stra- 
tegic advantage of these very same 
extremist groups to justify the indis- 
pensability of an all-out offensive. On 
September 24, the Assad government 
reportedly transferred over 400 ISIS 
militants from the eastern province 
of Deir Ezzor near the Iraqi border to 
the outskirts of Idlib. 

For Damascus and Tehran, how- 
ever, the potential campaign to retake 
control of Idlib is about much more 
than fighting extremists. For Syria, the 
province is primarily a matter of sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity. In 
late September, Syria’s deputy foreign 
minister reaffirmed, in an interview 
with the Al-Watan newspaper, the gov- 
ernment’s determination to recapture 
Idlib. “We will be victorious in Idlib, 
and our message to the involved par- 
ties is quite clear: We will enter Idlib 
either through peace or war.” 

The “involved parties” included 


Continued on page 29 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Japan Inc. at the forefront of the fourth 
Industrial revolution 


From ‘smart’ healthcare and autonomous vehicles, to robotics and factory automation, Japan Inc. is ready to lead 
the world into this new era that will transform how we live and work. 


With the emergence of technolo- 
gies such as robotics, advanced au- 
tomation, artificial intelligence and 
the Internet of Things, the world 
is witnessing the dawn of a new 
era hailed as the Fourth Industrial 
Revolution (or Industry 4.0). Si- 
multaneously, Japan is undergoing 
aperiod of economic revitalization 
that is underpinned by technology 
and innovation. 

The consumer electronics and 
automobile industries played a 
major role in turning Japan into 
a global economic powerhouse 
in the 1970s and 80s, before the 
onset of what is known as the “lost 
decade.” But The Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun is ready to rise again, lever- 
aging on its technology pedigree 
to put itself at the forefront of the 
Fourth Industrial Revolution. 

“The fourth industrial revolu- 
tion implies robotics and other 
hardware fields where Japan is 
eading,” says Takahiro Hachigo, 
President of Honda Motor Co. 
Honda is behind one of the most 
iconic figures of Japan's robotics 
industry: Asimo, the world’s most 
advanced humanoid robot. Al- 
though in July, Honda announced 
it was stopping production of the 


SUPPORTING INDUSTRY 4.0. 
SUPPORTING FACTORY AUTOMATION 
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(production management system, estimation creation system, etc.) 
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friendly-looking robot in order to 
focus on using Asimo's technol- 
ogy for more practical use cases 
in nursing and road transport. 

This October the company also 
announced that it was invest- 
ing $2.8 billion in GM subsidiary 
Cruise Holdings to develop autono- 
mous vehicles. 

Beyond the focus on development 
for end users, Japan's manufactur- 
ers are also adopting Industry 4.0 
technologies in their factory lines 
to help improve efficiency, quality 
and safety, as well as to address the 
problem of the shrinking workforce. 
But for Sanyo Machinery Works, a 
company that pioneered automa- 
tion in factories back in the 1960s, 
this is nothing new. 

“Everyone is talking about how 
‘Industry 4.0' is on the horizon and 
that we have to brace ourselves for 
ground-breaking changes that will 
shake up industries; but the reality 
is that we have been doing this 
for over 30 years,” says president, 
Keita Horiba. 

"We have developed a new 
state-of-the-art IT system and in- 
corporated it into a number of as- 
sembly lines to improve the overall 
quality and productivity of our 


manufacturing processes, while 
also providing quick and detailed 
instructions to our employees 
regarding production materials, 
methods and schedules assigned 
to specific assembly lines. 

“Thanks to these improvements, 
our processes are now more ef- 
ficient and systematic. So IoT 
and network integration into 
manufacturing is nothing new to 
us. We have been doing this for a 
long time now and are looking to 
further develop what we already 
know.” 

Hideki Lino, CEO of Office FA, 
says robotics is the field that 
garners the most attention. But 
more emphasis is now being put 
into developing system integration 
technologies. 

“Over the last couple of years, 
the value of system integrators has 
drastically risen,” he says. 

“We are experts in systematic 
processing, integration and de- 
velopment of technologies. Our 
core activity is to combine tech- 
nological devices together. For 
example, we combine robotic 
technology with IoT devices to 
enhance machine operation. We 
have also linked robot technol- 
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“The fourth industrial 
revolution implies 
robotics and other 
hardware fields where 
Japan is leading" 


Takahiro Hachigo, President, 
Honda Motor Company 


ogy to lithium-ion batteries; or 
robotics with new-era semicon- 
ductors. Our objective is to exploit 
the potential of automation by 
crossing technologies together.” 

Industry 4.0 will revolutionize 
society, industry and business. 
And from ‘smart’ healthcare and 
autonomous vehicles, to robotics 
and automation, Japan Inc. is ready 
to lead this enormous change. 
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Co-creation, the key to the superiority of 
Japanese industry | 


From Honda and Toyota, right down the value chain to 
Japan's smaller specialized manufacturers like Shigiya 
Machinery Works, ‘co-creation’ is an integral part of 
the Japanese industrial process and something that 


sets the nation apart from its competitors. 


Ardent practitioners of monozu- 
kuri, the philosophy of craftsman- 
ship, Japanese manufacturers are 
renowned for their meticulous 
attention to detail, quality and 
customer needs. But to produce 
their high-quality end products 
requires tools and machinery of 
equally high-quality. 

To that end, Japanese manu- 
facturers and the companies 
that supply them with their fac- 
tory machinery and tools share a 
special collaborative relationship 
that has been vital to the success 
and reputation of Japanese indus- 
try. Known amongst manufactur- 
ers as “co-creation”, this special 
collaborative relationship is also 
something that sets Japan apart 
from its competitors like China 
and South Korea that have 
emerged in recent decades. 

“It is this collaborative system, 
this ‘co-creation’, that we and 
other Japanese companies have 
adopted that allows us to thrive,” 
says Norikazu Shigitani, president 
of Shigiya Machinery Works Ltd. 

“Japanese companies actively 
work with one another in order 
to better our products and stay 
relevant. We believe it is im- 
portant to work together and 
think together and the Japanese 
manufacturing system excels in 
this endeavor.” 


“Japanese companies 
actively work with 
one another in order 
to better our products 
and stay relevant. We 
believe it is important 
to work together 

and think together 
and the Japanese 
manufacturing system 
excels in this endeavor” 


Norikazu Shigitani, President, 
Shigiya Machinery Works Ltd. 


Since the 1950s, Shigiya has spe- 
cialized in the production of metal 
machine tools, primarily cylindrical 
grinders, universal grinders and 
specialized machinery. By working 
collaboratively with its customers, 
Shigiya offers bespoke solutions 
to meet diverse customer needs, 


whether they are in the automobile, 
electronics, IT or other businesses. 
“Tn our production of cylindrical 
grinders, our sales team will listen 
to the needs of our customers. This 
information will then be relayed to 
our design department where our 
staff will model products according 
to the exact requirements of our 
customers,” explains Mr. Shigitani. 
“Our assembly team is then in 
charge of putting components to- 
gether to obtain a final product that 
can then be delivered to our clients. 
In this way, we have highly quali- 
fied employees who oversee every 
single step of the development and 
production processes so that we 
can provide our customers with 
equipment of the highest quality.” 
Back when Honda was expanding 
overseas, particularly in the U.S., the 
company was developing the CVCC 
engine, a novel type of engine that 
required very specific components. 
Honda entrusted Shigiya to produce 
and supply those components. For 
Shigiya it was a challenging com- 
mitment to undertake, but one in 
which they delivered. “That event 
was significant in Shigiya Machinery 
Works’ path towards technological 
improvement,” adds Mr. Shigitani. 
By making full use of its ad- 


vanced technology and grinding 
process technologies that it has 
developed over the years, the 
company has been able to supply 
specialized grinders, such as mas- 
terless cam grinders, crank-pin 
grinders, polygon grinders and ec- 
centric pin grinders to customers 
in both the domestic and overseas 
markets. 

In the United States, the com- 
pany has been meeting the diverse 
metal processing needs of the mar- 
ket since the 1970s, establishing 
Shigiya (USA) Ltd. in 1991, which 
supplies the most innovative and 
effective grinding machines for 
American companies in the auto- 
mobile, electronics and IT indus- 
tries, amongst others. 

Shigiya not only provides an 
unparalleled quality of products, 
but also an unparalleled quality of 
service that puts it a step above 
its competitors. “Our teams of 
service people, both in Japan and 
the U.S., are always available to 
fix problems associated with our 
machines. We pride ourselves on 
the after-service we offer our cus- 
tomers and we believe that this 
is one of the many reasons why 
our customers remain loyal to us,” 
concludes Mr. Shigitani. 


The customers’ voice helps shape the future. 
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Machines for tne factories of tomorrow 


Japan's world-leading machine tools sector is investing heavily in IoT and 
automation technology as it bids to beat down global competition. 


Often referred to as ‘mother ma- 
chines’ - machine tools are essen- 
tial in the manufacturing process 
in almost all the mechanisms and 
appliances that surround us and help 
us live our modern day-to-day lives. 
They create parts for practically ev- 
erything: from your mobile phone 
to your automobile; from the clock 
on your wall to the planes that zip 
around in our skies. 

For decades, Japan has been the 
figurative ‘mother’ of all machinery- 
producing countries - its machine 
tools industry a chief proponent 
of the nation's post-war economic 
boom and a symbol of its great 
monozokuri tradition for manufac- 
turing that is admired (and often 
imitated) the world over. 

Today, Japan remains a major 
global player in the machine tools 
sector, and in the last 10 years has 
set about reinventing one of its most 
important industries as it looks to 
fight off competitors and adapt to 


the challenges and opportunities 
brought about by modern techno- 
logical advancements. 

As part of its ‘connected indus- 
try’ policy for boosting the so-called 
Fourth Industrial Revolution, the 
Japanese government has recently 
joined hands with the private sector 
and is focussing on diverse ways in 
which it can develop the Internet 
of Things (IoT) within the machine 
tools segment. As part of this 
process, the government has been 
working alongside industry players 
on how to deal with the changing 
global manufacturing landscape, 
catalysing a cross-sectoral drive to 
improve the quality of machine tools 
using innovative technologies. 

It is an aspect that all the Japa- 
nese machine tool companies are 
focusing on, including one of the 
sector's heavyweights, Toshiba 
Machine Co., Ltd. 

“For Toshiba Machine Co. Ltd., IoT 
does not only concern us, but rath- 


AS A COMPREHENSIVE MACHINE 
MANUFACTURER, WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Toshiba Machine Group manufactures injection molding 
machines, die casting machines and extruder used for 
manufacturing various parts of automobiles. Through the 
manufacture and sales of industrial machinery, we will 
contribute to the automobile industry of tomorrow. 
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er the entire system that revolves 
around our products,” explains Taka- 
hiro Mikami, Group President. 

“By connecting our machines to 
the factory or the production line in 
which it operates, we will success- 
fully participate in productivity ame- 
lioration, quality enhancement and 
reliability augmentation.” 

Building on this idea, Mr. Mikami 
says Toshiba Machine Co. Ltd. has 
even come up with their own “pro- 
prietary and unique concept” of IoT 
within the manufacturing sphere: 
loT+m. 

“IoT+m, means Internet of 
Things, plus manufacturing, ma- 
chinery, maintenance, monitoring 
and mind. This concept of ours 
combines IoT with manufacturing 
to respond to new markets trends. 
Through IoT+m, we connect and 
integrate our products to our cus- 
tomer’s equipment; this connecting 
function allows Toshiba Machine Co. 
Ltd. to be at the forefront of the new 
ToT world.” 

Though Mr. Mikami admits that 
his organization is “at the beginning” 
of its IoT investment, he stresses 
that the ability to utilize technology 
to interconnect the various equip- 
ment the company develops will 
give it a “competitive advantage” 
in years to come. 

Itis acompetitive advantage that 
Toshiba Machine Co. Ltd, and indeed 
Japan, will certainly need if it is to 
continue setting the pace on global 
rivals within the thriving interna- 
tional machine tools industry. 

With the global machine tools 
market predicted to exceed 120 
billion dollars by 2020, according 
to areport by Technavio, loT and au- 
tomation advancements are clearly 
already having a transformative ef- 
fect on the sector, resulting in many 
countries across the globe to record 
higher growth. 

While regional rival China is cur- 
rently the country with the world's 
largest machine tools industry, it 
gained its status from producing low- 
end machine tools (though it is now 
shifting its focus to manufacturing 
mid to high-end products in order to 
meet global demand). In Japan how- 
ever, ithas always been about quality 
over quantity, says Mr. Mikami. 

“For many years, regional peers 


“Our objective for the 
future is to create an 
environment where 
all employees can feel 
fulfilled, happy and 
stimulated” 


Takahiro Mikami, President, 
Toshiba Machine Company 


have been imitating Japanese mono- 
Zokuri,” he says. “To defend the com- 
petitiveness of its industry, Toshiba 
Machine along with a variety of 
Japanese makers have focused on 
reducing cost, while providing un- 
matchable quality and high-added 
value. For Japanese manufacturers, 
the quest for innovation is a priority. 
By continuously providing creative 
services and product amelioration, 
replication becomes impossible.” 

For Omori Machinery Co.Ltd., 
a company whose machines are 
used to package food products and 
pharmaceuticals, competition from 
lower-priced competitors such as 
China and Korea has not prompted 
them to focus on major reductions 
in costs, but to focus even more 
so on high-quality and essence of 
monozukuri. 

“If we observe other competi- 
tors in Asia, we witness their rapid 
growth thanks to cheaper price of- 
fering. Since quality and cost are al- 
ways related, we will not and cannot 
drastically reduce our prices,” says 
president and CEO, Toshio Omori. 

“At Omori Machinery, our strat- 
egy is to be a quality leader. This 
dedication to adding-value and to 
maintaining high-quality standards 
are the advantages of Japanese 
monozukuri. By combining our 
unique know-how and our state- 
of-the-art technology, we guar- 


“By combining our 
unique know-how 

and our state-of-the- 
art technology, we 
guarantee high-quality 
products” 


Toshio Omori, President, 
Omori Machinery Co.,Ltd. 


antee high-quality products. As a 
Japanese corporation, our domestic 
clients always had extremely high 
standards and we are therefore 
subjected to total quality control. 

“Our name and brand is famous 
and we have established a strong 
reputation. We must now purse ef- 
forts to become renowned in con- 
fectionaries and in pharmaceuticals. 
Our expertise is linked to our ability 
to deliver high-precision and high- 
performance hermetic seal packag- 
ing machinery.” 

Like many Japanese companies, 
Japan's shrinking domestic market, 
aresult of its aging population, has 
compelled Omori to expand its in- 
ternational presence, and today its 
machines can be found in factories 
in China, India, Thailand, Canada, 
Europe and the U.S. 

“While India and China are two 
key markets, we are actively invest- 
ing in our European and American 
activities. We also have a sales office 
in Thailand. As ASEAN is a booming 
market we carefully observe it. All 
inall, Japan's population is shrinking 
and going out has become a neces- 
sity," says Mr. Omori. 

As the quality standards required 
differ from country to country, Omori 
has the technological capacity to cus- 
tomize its machines to adapt them to 
every customer's needs and budget, 
but without sacrificing on the qual- 
ity and the high standards that its 
Japanese customers demand. Part of 
its strategy to provide high quality at 


“For 61 years, 

we have been 

the pioneers of 
automation and 
‘robotization’ of 
manufacturing sites” 


Yoshiharu Inaba, Chairman 
and CEO, FANUC Corp. 


lower costs involves importing simple 
machinery parts from China. 

“While this strategy allows us to 
reduce our manufacturing cost, it 
does not offer the high-quality stan- 
dards that our clients require. As all 
the equipment and parts arrive in 
Japan, we complete the machine by 
customizing it to the demands of our 
client,” says Mr. Omori. 

“We can adapt each of our prod- 
ucts to respond to the needs and 
quality standards of every customer. 
On the one hand, this strategy al- 
lows us to reduce price burden. On 
the other hand, it enables us to offer 
the high-quality standards we are 
renowned for.” 

The global leader in the robotics 
industry, FANUC Corp. is also looking 
to expand to new markets overseas 
as the global demand for robotics 
and factory automation grows. 

“From the perspective of our 
factory automation segment, Ja- 
pan, China and Germany will still 
play central roles in the future. In 
terms of robo-machines, we are 
expecting further rising demand 
from China,” says chairman and 
CEO, Yoshiharu Inaba. 

FANUC Corp already has a big 
foothold internationally. And like 
Omori, maintaining the philosophy 
of monozukuriand attention to qual- 
ity is essential for the company on 
the global marketplace. 

“From R&D to end-products, 
FANUC's manufacturing and R&D 
operations are all conducted in Ja- 
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pan. In terms of sales, service and 
support, we operate internationally. 
This allows us to stay close to our 
customers,” explains Mr. Inaba. 

“Our network includes 45 countries 
and 257 bases around the world. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of our manu- 
factured products, including indirect 
exports, are exported all around the 
world. While our company is clearly 
global, our core philosophy and prac- 
tices are very Japanese - a unique 
approach that we value.” 

FANUC was established 61 years 
ago by Fujitsu as a department that 
focused on making computer numeri- 
cal control (CNC) equipment for ma- 
chine tools. It became an independent 
company 45 years ago and quickly 
developed into a manufacturer for 
CNCs, robots and robo-machines. And 
it is the technological expertise it has 
built up through its history that sets 
it apart from its competitors. 

“For 61 years, we have been the 
pioneers of automation and ‘robot- 
ization’ of manufacturing sites,” 
says Mr. Inaba. “Throughout our 
years of operation, we have devel- 
oped a unique set of skills based 
on experience. This accumulation 
of expertise allows us to advance 
and progress in a tough competi- 
tive environment.” 


Pioneering factory automation is 
also at the core of Sanyo Machin- 
ery Works. Since the early 1960s, 
the company has devoted itself to 
developing automatic assembly line 
systems for automotive, aircraft and 
household electronics manufactur- 
ers. Drawing on its years of experi- 
ence and expertise, Sanyo is pushing 
to build its presence globally. 

“One of the fortes of Sanyo Ma- 
chine Works is our versatility - we 
are present in many different indus- 
tries and possess a broad customer 
base that trusts our work and exper- 
tise,” says president, Keita Horiba. 

“Whether it be in the automo- 
tive industry, consumer electronics 
industry or aerospace industry, our 
company has established itself as 
a leader in each of these markets. 
Our goal for the future is to con- 
tinue exploring new opportunities in 
diverse markets and to expand our 
customer base globally.” 

The manufacturing industry is 
changing drastically, and at the 
heart of this new era of manufactur- 
ing are Japan's machinery and ma- 
chine tool manufacturers, who will 
continue to innovate and develop 
groundbreaking technology to im- 
prove the efficiency and productivity 
of assembly lines worldwide. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR THE GLOBAL WORLD 
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Since its creation in 1948, Omori equipment 


has been responding to changing times, offering 
unique communications products and services to 
customers. Worldwide a highly-qualified workforce ¢ 
develops and produces complete solutions for 
the pharmaceuticals, food, and confectionery 
industries. These solutions are complemented by a 


comprehensive after-sales service team. 
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Casting a better future for 


WOT 


dwide manufacturers 


A market leader in the Japan casting machine industry, Koyama is committed to helping its 
clients to continuously improve their manufacturing processes. 


For decades Japan's manufactur- 
ing industry has been renowned 
around the world. But today it 
faces two major problems. 
Firstly, Japan's population is ag- 
ing; meaning the labor pool to fill 
manufacturing jobs is shrinking. 
Of course, one of the answers to 
this problem is the adoption of 
obotics and automation technol- 
ogy in manufacturing plants, and 
this is something in which Japan 
is already at the forefront. Its ex- 
perience in using innovations such 
as robotics and automation in re- 
sponse to a shrinking workforce 


and monotonous and involves oper- 
ating heavy old machinery. To many 
young Japanese, it is viewed as the 
work of the older generation: their 
fathers worked in factories; they 
want to pursue jobs that are more 
modern, exciting and creative. 

But Takahiro Koyama, Presi- 
dent of Koyama Co., Ltd. wants to 
change the perception of manufac- 
turing jobs amongst young people 
in Japan. 

“With Japan's decreasing demo- 
graphics, our country’s labor force 
is at risk of a drastic shortage of 
employees in the near future. The 


Construction machine parts (iron casting). 


will serve as a model for countries 
that will have to deal with similar 
issues in the future. 

The second issue is that for many 
young people in Japan, a job in 
manufacturing is no longer a de- 
sirable occupation. To a Japanese 
millennial, factories can be seen as 
perhaps dull and boring places to 
work, where the job is repetitive 


problem with this is that a lot of 
young people are not interested 
in working in the manufacturing 
industry because they believe it is 
outdated,” he says. 

“We want to change this percep- 
tion by providing advanced ma- 
chinery that is more user-friendly 
to younger people and that will 
allow our work environment to 


be more ‘friendly’ and ‘modern’ as 
a whole.” 

Koyamais a leader in the casting 
industry, and its Barinder-branded 
casting, burring and polishing ma- 
chines can be found in factories 
across Japan and around the 
world. Since its inception, the 
company has been committed 
to innovation and R&D in order 
to improve its machinery and its 
clients’ production processes. To- 
day that entails using Industry 
4.0 technologies such as artificial 
intelligence (AI) and the Internet 
of Things (IoT). 

“We focus our efforts in improv- 
ing our R&D processes in order 
to better meet the needs of our 
clients. If customers have specific 
requirements regarding the Bar- 
inders they buy from us, we want 
to be able to provide them with 
exactly what they are asking from 
us and more,” says Mr. Koyama. 

“One way we make this pos- 
sible is by using IoT and AI sys- 
tems to analyze our products and 
determine what aspects must be 
enhanced or revised. In this way, 
we can gather data about all of our 
products and improve on our pro- 
duction processes in order to give 
our clients high-quality, state-of- 
the-art materials and Barinders.” 

Koyama serves as a great ex- 
ample of a Japanese company 
that has successfully expanded 
abroad. The combination of the 


“We are ready to con- 
quer overseas markets 
and show the world 
once again what it 
means for products to 


mn 


be ‘Made in Japan 


Takahiro Koyama, 
President, Koyama Co.,Ltd. 


company’s relentless drive to con- 
tinuously improve its technologies, 
and the strategic positioning of its 
factories, has enabled Koyama’s 
Barinder brand to grow interna- 
tionally. Leveraging on its market 
leading position domestically and 
onthe reputed quality of the ‘Made 
in Japan’ brand, Mr. Koyama aims 
to further expand the company’s 
presence abroad. 

“Currently, our company has 
made 20 billion yen ($180 mil- 
lion) in sales and we are leaders 
in the Japanese market for cast- 
ing products. Continuing with this 
monozukuri (Japanese craftsman- 
ship) philosophy, I believe we are 
ready to conquer overseas markets 
and show the world once again 
what it means for products to be 
‘Made in Japan’. I would like for 
our company to branch out to more 
foreign markets and leave our mark 
wherever we go.” 
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HIGHLY PERFORMANT AND HIGHLY 
EFFECTIVE: THE KOYAMA WAY 


BARINDER is working on the reduction of casting finishing, such as cast iron, aluminum alloys and 
copper alloys, as well as environmental improvements, thanks to labor-saving machines. Further 
high performance and high effectiveness will be pursued as we answer various needs. 
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Pioneering automation In the plastics Industry 


For four decades, Yushin Precision Equipment has offered the best automation and robotics solutions in the plastic injection 
molding industry, and continues to innovate with new developments such as its FRA High-End Take-out Robots. 


“Instead of taking work 
away from people, 
automation gives free- 
dom and security while 
insuring end-product 
quality” 


Mayumi Kotani, President, 
Yushin 


With the rise of Industry 4.0, 
demand for advanced manufac- 
turing and factory automation 
is set to surge worldwide. 
Renowned for their adher- 
ence to high standards and the 
principles of monozukuri, Ja- 
pan’'s robotics and factory auto- 
mation equipment manufactur- 
ers are poised to benefit from 
this global growth, offering the 
most innovative solutions for 
the factory floors of tomorrow. 
Yushin Precision Equipment 
Co., Ltd. began designing and 
manufacturing automatic equip- 
ment in 1973, before it turned 
its attention to take-out robots 


for plastic molding machines in 
1978. Since then, the company 
has moved in tandem with the 
advancements of the plastic in- 
dustry, while also exploring new 
business areas, expanding its 
R&D and product development, 
and extending its global reach, in 
order to cater to the more diverse 
and complicated client demands 
in the age of Industry 4.0. 

In response to the increased 
demand for robot automation, 
in 2016 Yushin opened its new 
facility for engineering, R&D, 
and manufacturing covering 
over 200,000 square feet in 
Kyoto, Japan. The company’s U.S. 
subsidiary was established in 
1988. Operating out of Rhode Is- 
land, Yushin America offers U.S. 
clients automation technology 
ranging from individual robots 
for parts removal, to fully inte- 
grated factory automation for 
flexing/closing, assembly, deco- 
ration, inspection and packaging. 

One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of automation and 
robotics is freeing up human 
workers from dangerous tasks. 
And that’s exactly what Yushin’s 
equipment can do. 

“In our industry, the working 
environment is difficult and there 
are many parts of the produc- 
tion process that people want to 
avoid. Taking out molded parts 
out of molds is a dangerous task; 
in the past people have some- 
times lost their fingers or hands 
doing it,” says Ms. Mayumi Ko- 
tani, President of Yushin. 


“We also manufacture insert- 
ing-devices that insert a given 
part into molds. People used to 
have to press a button on the 
injection molding machine, open 
the door, and insert the parts 
into the molds - another dan- 
gerous process we successfully 
replaced. Instead of taking work 
away from people, automation 
gives freedom and security while 
insuring end-product quality.” 

Yushin has always strived 
to address the major concerns 
in injection molding plants - 
such as issues pertaining to 
the highly complicated and 
varied products, labor short- 
ages and the inherent dangers 
of the workplace. That led the 
company to the development of 
their latest innovation, the FRA 
High-End Take-out Robots. 

“The FRA series we intro- 
duced last year is a first of 
its kind and has a controlling 
function called ‘Active Vibration 
Control’ to reduce vibration of 
the machine. This function al- 
lows us to smoothen the produc- 


tion line while limiting errors. 
Furthermore, the FRA series 
has the industry's best safety 
standard,” says Ms. Kotani. 

“We also provide our clients 
with highly functional robots 
that can execute a variety of 
tasks. This special ordered equip- 
ment can be set up to complete 
a multitude of jobs and conduct 
a wide array of movement.” 

In recent years, Yushin, like 
many Japanese companies, has 
faced competition from com- 
petitors in China and South Ko- 
rea, who try to replicate their 
products at a lower cost. How- 
ever, Ms. Kotani says that the 
complex parts and components 
that allow Yushin’s devices to 
run so effectively and efficiently 
are impossible to copy. 

“Our machines have been 
copied throughout Asia and 
exported overseas, sometimes 
to the USA,” she says. “But our 
competitors systematically fail 
to replicate the quality of our 
devices; that is the strength of 
our robots.” 
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WAIDA MEG: A cut above the rest 


WAIDA’s high-precision grinding machines are reputed by some of Japan and Asia's 
biggest manufacturers, and now the company has opened its U.S. office as it looks to 
extend its ‘Made-in-Japan’ automated grinding technology to American customers. 


Established in 1933, WAIDA MFG 
Co., Ltd. is amanufacturer of high- 
precision, high-quality and high- 
efficiency grinders based on its 
unique grinding technology that 
has earned the company an excel- 
lent reputation both in Japan and 
overseas. 

In Japan, WAIDA MFG's cli- 
ents include the likes of Honda, 
Mitsubishi, Nissan, Toyota, Mazda 
and Panasonic; while in China and 
South Korea, major firms like Fox- 
conn, SDI Corp. and Samsung rely 
onits high-quality and highly-reli- 
able, ‘Made in Japan’ machinery. 


Today, thanks to its com- 
mitment to innovation, WAIDA 
MFG offers its clients unrivalled 
automated technologies for high- 
precision cutting of a wide range of 
materials, such as its APX series of 
automatic insert periphery grind- 
ers, the GIG-202 fully automatic 
grooving insert grinder and the 
PGX fully automatic profile grinder. 

“WAIDA MFG is a perfect ex- 
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Technology 
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ample of Japanese monozukuri: 
highly complicated, fully-auto- 
mated grinding machines com- 
bined with unbeatable quality and 
value,” says chairman and CEO, 
Mitsuo Waida. 

“We strive to ensure our ma- 
chines have a very long life. For 
example, some machines we sold 
50 years ago are still in activity. 
We have always been in pursuit 
of the highest possible quality, 
because this is the only way to 
gain the trust of your clients. This 
quality is also the only way to 
ensure our clients come back to 


buy our latest machines.” 

As the company looks to ex- 
pand its presence beyond Japan 
and Asia, which account for 98 
percent of its business (60 percent 
coming from Japan), the com- 
pany opened its first U.S. sales 
office in North Carolina in a bid 
to both enhance sales opportuni- 
ties and provide better support 
to U.S. customers. WAIDA MFG 


GIG-202 


Fully Automatic Grooving 


Insert Grinder 


also supplies its machines in Eu- 
rope through its German partner, 
which also specializes in making 
high-precision grinding machines. 

“We wish to attack the global 
market share further, which is the 
main reason why we opened an 
office in the USA,” says Mr. Waida. 

“In addition, we also have a 
dedicated after-service team. Our 
philosophy is that selling the ma- 
chine to a client is just an instant. 
That point of sale is the start of 
a business relationship that will 
hopefully continue for 30 or 40 
years. This is the main reason 
why aftercare is essential here at 
WAIDA MFG." 

Aside from diversifying its 
geographical markets, WAIDA 
MFG is also looking to expand 
into new business areas. The au- 
tomotive industry accounts for 
around 60 percent of its business, 
and Mr. Waida still sees “tremen- 
dous growth possibilities” in the 
sector. Looking to the future, he 
also sees “golden opportunities” 
for the company’s high precision 
stamping tools in the electronics 
industry, and particularly the fast- 
moving smartphones segment. 

“Smartphones are continuous- 
ly evolving and with this evolution 
comes a need for smaller, more 
compact and more precise parts 
suchas micro connectors and fine- 
pitch connectors,” he explains. 
“This is so precise that our ma- 
chines are amongst the only ones 
worldwide that can manufacture 
such accurate components.” 


APX-105 
Fully Automatic Insert 
Periphery Grinder 


“WAIDA MFG is a 
perfect example of 
Japanese monozukuri 
highly complicated, 
fully-automated 
grinding machines 
combined with 
unbeatable quality and 
value” 


Mitsuo Waida, Chairman and 
CEO, WAIDA MFG 


As it looks to expand into 
the likes of the U.S. and Europe, 
WAIDA MFG aims to engage new 
markets by understanding them 
from within and listening to cli- 
ent needs. 

“We have really made a huge 
effort to understand the trends of 
the international market. For us it 
is clear that to fully understand a 
client, and to be able to customize 
a grinding machine to his needs, 
we need to talk to him, to under- 
stand him, and to understand the 
world we live in,” he explains. 

“Our main philosophy here at 
WAIDA is to always ask a client: 
‘What are you struggling with’, and 
from there, we will find a solution.” 


iPG-X 
Fully Automatic 
Profile Grinder 
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The Hidden Champions: the backbone of the 
Japanese economy 


From manufacturers of filtrations systems, regulation valves, and force measurement instruments to ship engines 
and factory automation systems, these relatively small companies play a big role in global industry. 


Japan is best known for corporate 
giants like Sony, Toshiba, Honda, 
Toyota and Panasonic. But while 
these companies have lost market 
shares to regional rivals from China 
and South Korea in recent years, 
Japan's smaller, lesser-known 
manufacturing firms continue to 
dominate niche or specialized seg- 
ments. 

In Japan they are known as 
Chuken Kigyo (strong, medium- 
sized firms) and they account for 
nearly 97 percent of all Japanese 
enterprises. 

While they are largely invisible to 
the general public, these corpora- 
tions are the strength of Japanese 
industry, and are often found to be 
market leaders in niche fields or 
behind some of the world’s best- 
known brands. It is for this reason 
they have been often called the ‘hid- 
den champions’. 

Smaller in size, greater in corpo- 
rate flexibility and highly special- 
ized in precise products, Japanese 
SMEs have become the undis- 
puted market leaders in many 
B2B sectors and are responsible 
for providing the quality required 
to make complex end-products. 
As they are essential to making 
particular products, many enjoy 
vast global market shares. It is 
estimated that within the past de- 
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cade, Japanese companies served 
more than 70 percent of the 
worldwide market in at least 30 
technology sectors. 

Here, The Worldfolio presents 
some of these so-called hidden 
champions, pioneers of high-per- 
forming technologies and solutions 
on which their worldwide clients 
heavily depend to create their end 
products. 


ROKI Tecnho 

ROKI Group, which is made up of 
ROKI TECHNO and other subsidiar- 
ies, is a fine example of these hidden 
champions. They may not be a brand 
known to most consumers, but its 
filtration systems, ozone devices and 
water treatment systems are used 
in the manufacturing of electronics, 
chemicals, and food and beverages, 
as well as in the production of gener- 
al industry and household products, 
suchas cosmetic, detergents, paints 
and contact lenses. 

“Companies like ROKI TECHNO 
are essential to providing solutions 
to big brands and contribute to cre- 
ate sophisticated final products,” 
says president, Shin Ito. 

“Many of those Hidden Cham- 
pions that are behind big brands 
are leaders in terms of innovation, 
they provide shining technology 
solutions. Because of that, even if 
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those companies are not that big in 
terms of size, they are essential to 
providing solutions to the market.” 

The company celebrates its 40th 
anniversary in 2018, and during its 
history has had a number of key 
milestones. Mr. Ito points out ROKI's 
contribution to the field of video- 
tapes and audiotapes production 
back in the 1980s and its filtration 
solutions for the beer market. "ROKI 
TECHNO provides a large variety of 
solutions in the filtering field so, of 
course, the beer market represents 
significant growth opportunities for 
our company,” says Mr. Ito. 

“In the food industry, we provide 
our technology to recognized brands 
worldwide; they use our filters for 
their final products so again, we 
remain hidden to the final consum- 
ers but those products sold in every 
country use ROKI TECHNO's solu- 
tions." 

Looking ahead, Mr. Ito sees great 
opportunities in the electronics and 
electric vehicle markets. 

“The electronics field represents 
agreat growth potential for us. For 
instance, whenever new mobile 
phones are launched, we conse- 
quently experienced sales growth. 
Electrical vehicles are also in high 
demand. In the electronics field, 
products have normally an aver- 
age four-year life cycle so we can 
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“Many of those hidden 
champions that are 
behind big brands are 
leaders in terms of 
innovation, they provide 
shining technology 
solutions” 


Shin Ito, President 
ROKI Group 


expect a constant demand and a 
stable trend,” he explains. 
“Nonetheless, we do not focus just 
on one field and we try to diversify 
to guarantee the stability of the 
business. We are exploring further 
opportunities in the food and chemi- 
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cals industries to keep growing in 
those fields as well.” 


Yoshitake 

Another one of these Hidden Cham- 
pions, Yoshitake Inc. has produced 
a large variety of high-performing 
valves and related products and 
accessories for industrial and resi- 
dential use. The company’s products 
can be found in factories, commer- 
cial buildings, hotels, hospitals, and 
residential complexes; and are also 
built into many types of industrial 
machines, such as food processing 
machines, foaming machines, steril- 
izing machines, boilers and fuel cell 
generators. 

Yoshitake’s 70 years of experi- 
ence, and continuous investment 
in R&D and technology allows it to 
offer its customers high-performing, 
highly efficient valves that help to re- 
duce energy consumption. Key to the 
quality of the company’s products is 
the fact that it produces most of its 
components in-house and does not 
depend on suppliers. 

“As an SME, it would be extreme- 
ly difficult for us to properly track 
and conduct quality control analysis 
to our supplier's product,” says presi- 
dent, Tetsu Yamada. 

“Unlike larger corporations, such 
as Toyota Motors, we are not able 
to properly monitor our suppliers. 
Therefore, our strategy to maintain 
an unrivalled level of quality is to 
produce the maximum of manu- 
facturing components and devices 
in-house. This allows Yoshitake to 
significantly reduce the amount of 
defective products, while abiding by 
the highest level of quality control.” 

While Yoshitake’sproducts are 
more expensive than their Chinese 
or Korean competitors’, Mr. Yamada 
says that their superior quality and 
high reliability make them worth the 
price tag. 

“While our valves are expensive, 
the reliability and comfort we offer 
is highly respected by our clients. 
Another feature that differentiates 
us from our competitors is the qual- 
ity of our after-service and of our 
consultation activities. Not only do 
we sell our valves, but we also pro- 
vide technical explanations on how 
to best-use our products.” 

While its Japanese custom- 
ers have always had the highest 
standards, a change of mentality 


MIA corroration 


“When I became 
president, I decided 

to set new guidelines 
for the future of the 
company. Our core 
vision was to become a 
firm that can produce 
its own original 
products” 


Tatsushi Watanabe, 
President, Fujidenolo 


amongst Asian manufacturers re- 
garding quality has increased Yoshi- 
take’s business in the region, which, 
along with North America, South 
America, Russia and the Middle 
East, forms part of its globalization 
strategy. 

“Over the past decade, the name 
Yoshitake began to resonate in 
China. Today, we supply our valves 
to a variety of Chinese companies. 
This business trend reflects an im- 
portant change in the spirit of Asian 
manufacturers,” adds Mr. Yamada. 

“At Yoshitake, we take great pride 
inthe reputation we have built: qual- 
ity and reliability. Our Asian collabo- 
rators regard us as a company that 
makes little to no errors. While our 
valves are expensive, the reliability 
and comfort we offer is highly re- 
spected by our clients.” 


Developing Unique Products 
While the Chuken Kigyo are known 
for providing complex parts to 
larger organizations, they do not 
stop there. Japanese SMEs also 
have the technology and expertise 
to manufacture and provide original 
and unique products that improve 
our daily lives. 
Established in 1970, Fujiplastic 
started out by providing precision 
parts to the aerospace and manu- 
facturing industries. Since 2008, the 
year that the company changed its 
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“Our strategy to 
maintain an unrivalled 
level of quality is to 
produce the maximum 
of manufacturing 
components and 
devices in-house” 


Tetsu Yamada, President 
Yoshitake 


name to Fujidenolo, it has been com- 
mitted to creating products that 
fully incorporate both design and 
technology (hence ‘denolo’, which 
is derived from DE-sign and Tech- 


zi 
ry 


DEIGN & 


NOLO-gy). Drawing onits technolog- 
ical prowess accumulated and the 
high-level expertise of its engineers, 
Fujidenolo makes high-quality, high- 
tech products for the medical and 
healthcare, manufacturing, interior 
design and amusement and enter- 
tainment industries. 

“We started by offering com- 
plex parts and components to the 
aerospace industry. When I be- 
came president, I decided to set 
new guidelines for the future of the 
company. Our core vision was to 
become a firm that can produce its 
own original products,” says presi- 
dent, Tatsushi Watanabe. 

“Once that objective was agreed 
upon, we implemented it by hiring 
special engineers that could handle 
product design and development. I 
do not know if you can call it inno- 
vation, but once we decided what 
our vision was, we were resolved to 
achieving it and unwilling to stop. 
This vision was the founding stone 
of the success we are experiencing 
today.” 

One of the core strengths of Japa- 
nese SMEs is their R&D collabora- 
tion with universities, which has 
been integral to the development of 
the innovation and technology for 
which these companies are globally 
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MAGGUARD 


Ferromagnetic Material Detector 


[Magguard], our self-developed Ferromagnetic 
Material Detector (FMD) contributes to MRI Safety. 
Powered by super sensitive sensors (iMus sensor), 
Magguard detects any sized ferromagnetic objects, 
which should not be brought into MRI rooms, and 
alerts with LED flashes and an alarm. 
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Design and Technology for life 
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renowned. And Fujidenolo is no dif- 
ferent. Based in the Nagoya prefec- 
ture, the company has been working 
collaboratively with Nagoya Univer- 
sity in pursuit of its goals to build 
unique and original products. 

This successful collaboration 
between Fujidenolo and Nagoya 
University’s researchers led to the 
creation of one of its flagship prod- 
ucts, the MAGGUARD, an innova- 
tive device used in the healthcare 
industry to protect patients, hospital 
staff and MRI scanners. 

More than 10,000 accidents oc- 
cur in MRI rooms each year, many 
of which are due to the presence 
of ferromagnetic materials. Health- 
care societies and organizations 
worldwide agree that MRI room 
safety could be enhanced through 
the installation of ferromagnetic 
detectors. 

“MAGGUARD contributes to MRI 
safety by detecting any ferromag- 
netic objects which should not be 
brought into MRI rooms,” explains 
Mr. Watanabe. “The development of 
the MAGGUARD is a great example 
of our capacity to develop original 
products.” 

As part of its fourth midterm 
strategy, Fujidenolo wants to have 
30 percent of its sales coming from 
the medical sector, and aims to pro- 
vide five to eight products to the 
healthcare market over the coming 
years, during which time the com- 
pany is looking to expand overseas 
to ensure its sustainable growth. 

“High-quality medical equipment 
is directly correlated to economic 
development. The more developed 
the country, the more potential 
there is for us. Consequently, Eu- 
rope, the U.S.A. and Japan are top 
priorities, together with Singapore, 
the U.A.E. and more recently China,” 
adds Mr. Watanabe. 

“The MAGGUARD is sold to MRI 
machine operators, and there are 
around 5,000 MRI machines in 
Japan. In the U.S.A. and in Europe, 
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“The manufacture 
of mobile devices is, 
and will, remain our 
strength, since these 
products are more 
complex and require 
a higher level of 
expertise” 


Hideki Lino, CEO, Office FA 


that number is threefold. Consid- 
ering these numbers, our markets 
must be overseas and we must look 
abroad to expand.” 


IMADA 

IMADA specializes in durable, ac- 
curate and precise strength, hard- 
ness, torque and force measurement 
instruments and related force mea- 
surement type equipment to a vari- 
ety of industries, such as aerospace, 
automotive, medical, electronics, 
food and beverage, packaging and 
construction equipment, amongst 
others. 

“Our final consumers do not know 
about IMADA. In that sense, we are 
the perfect example of a hidden 
champion,” says Mitsuhiro Imada. 

“We provide solutions in niche 
markets and as a consequence, 
it requires a high expertise to un- 
derstand the possibilities of our 
products. If you ask very technical 
experts in the field, they will be fa- 
miliar with our solutions and they 
will understand the options our 
products represent.” 

IMADA has made the important 
transition from analog to digital, 
and has launched a number of 
digital force gauges, which allow 
data communication between com- 
puter and related devices. It has 
also developed digital force gauges 
equipped with USB output and out- 
put for USB flash drivers, which is 
a world first. 

“As mentioned, IMADA is one of 
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those hidden companies developing 
products for specialized fields. This 
specialization represents a unique 
opportunity to provide ‘only-one’ so- 
lutions that just a few companies 
are able to create,” adds Mr. Imada. 

"Our strategy is to become a 
super-niche company offering the 
most precise and customized prod- 
ucts while adapting to the needs of 
the time. The spirit of our company 
is to invest in our R&D d ivision to 
create new and better solutions for 
our clients.” 


Makita Corp. 
Not many people outside the ship- 
ping industry would know about 
Makita Corporation, whose prod- 
ucts can be found floating on seas 
and oceans across the globe, and 
are literally the beating heart of 
worldwide trade and_ logistics. 
The company manufactures en- 
gines mainly for giant cargo ships, 
including bulk carriers, container 
ships, tankers, LNG carriers and car 
carriers, but also for smaller boats. 
“An engine is made out of 
30,000 parts. Here at Makita, we 
are very attentive to details, and 
every single part is carefully studied 
to make sure it is perfect. We study 
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IMADA offers a wide range of force and torque 
measurement products 
and professional measurement solutions to improve 
your product QUALITY 


www.forcegauge.net/en 


each part down to the last millime- 
ter, and polish them to make sure 
they are flawless,” says president, 
Yu Makita 

With 50 percent of the market 
share in Japan, Makita has wit- 
nessed tremendous growth over 
the past decade and continues to 
expand its global market share. 

“In 2006, we produced between 
30 and 60 engines, meaning the 
total amount of engines we had 
was anywhere between 600 and 
800 engines. Today that has grown, 
and represents between 1,200 and 
1,600 ships,” explains Mr. Makita. 

“We really put a lot of emphasis 
on the aftercare service, and this 
is our main international strategy. 
We hope to create strongholds in 
Southeast Asia in countries such 
as Vietnam and Singapore, but also 
in Europe." 

From manufacturers of filtra- 
tions systems and regulation 
valves, to force measurement in- 
struments and ship engines, these 
hidden champpions are relatively 
small companies, but they will con- 
tinue to play a big role in a global 
industry that depends on their un- 
rivalled technologies and solutions 
to build end-user products. 


Continued from page 18 


Russians and Turks. With the bulk 
of Syrian territory in the north and 
northeast under the control of Turkey- 
allied Sunni rebels and U.S.-backed 
Kurdish forces, respectively, Idlib in 
northwest Syria is the lowest hanging 
fruit for the Assad regime to pick. 

And the province’s geographical 
position along the Turkish border has 
rendered its territorial status even 
more critical, probably causing fears 
inside the government that its pro- 
tracted control by Turkey-backed reb- 
els—including the National Liberation 
Front, formed in May 2018—could 
result in a fate similar to that of the 
Golan Heights: first captured during 
war by Israel, then annexed de facto. 
Aspirations among some rebel groups 
to establish, with Turkish blessing and 
support, an independent “republic of 
north Syria” in the Idlib province— 
which, incidentally, is the size of Leba- 
non—have stoked such apprehensions. 

Iran, on the other hand, sees Idlib 
as a determinant of “strategic depth” 
against its archfoe, Israel. Israel’s 
air campaign, denying Iran-backed 
forces the opportunity to entrench 
themselves in Syria, has arguably 
intensified over the past year. More 
specifically, the strategy entered a 
new “maximalist” phase after a drone, 
purportedly armed and operated by 
Iran’s Revolutionary Guard from 
Syria’s military airbase in the Homs 
province, managed to infiltrate Israeli 
airspace in February. The Israeli air 
force intercepted the unmanned 
aerial vehicle but ultimately lost an 
F-16, one of at least eight aircraft dis- 
patched in response to the Syrian air 
defense fire. Following this deadly 
incident, Israel changed its defense 
posture toward the Syrian civil war, 
expanding the air campaign against 
Iran to “anywhere in Syria.” 


In the face of Israel’s offensive 
against Iranian forces, the recapture 


of Idlib by the Assad regime will pro- 


vide the Revolutionary Guard and 
allied Lebanese Hezbollah forces with 
greater operational maneuverability 
and latitude in western Syria. From 


this viewpoint, Idlib’s strategic advan- 
tage lies in its location deep inside Syr- 


ian territory, close to Turkey on the 


one hand and to the Alawite strong- 


hold of Latakia on the other, which 
altogether makes it relatively more 
difficult for Israel to reach. Notably, 
for airstrikes against the Syrian air 
base east of Homs—allegedly a site of 
Iranian drone units and farther in the 
south—Israeli warplanes had to use 
Jordanian airspace to enter Syria. 


Control of Idlib can also facil- 


itate Tehran’s land access to the 


In late September, 
Syria’s deputy foreign 
minister reaffirmed, 
“We will enter Idlib 
either through 

peace or war.” 


Mediterranean and its reconnaissance 
of Turkish moves near the Syrian bor- 
der. This is of considerable strategic 
importance to Iran, as its northern 
pathway or “corridor” to the sea has 
been hampered by the presence of 
U.S.-backed Kurds and Turkish forces. 

Earlier in the month, Russian 
President Vladimir Putin said that 
the demilitarized zone, which was 
set to be fully operational by Octo- 
ber 15, has already been effective and 
that “no large-scale military actions 
are expected” in Syria’s Idlib. In his 
words, “Military action for the sake 
of military action is unnecessary.” 
Meanwhile, according to reports by 
the Britain-based Syrian Observatory 
for Human Rights, rebels including 
extremist groups such as Hayat 
Tahrir al-Sham—a rebranded ver- 
sion of the Al-Qaeda-affiliated Nusra 
Front and the largest insurgent out- 
fit in Idlib—have withdrawn almost 
all of their heavy weapons from the 
demilitarized zone in compliance 
with the agreement. 

Assad, however, made it clear in 
an October 7 speech at a meeting of 
his Bath Party’s central committee 
that the Russia-Turkey deal on Idlib 
was a “temporary measure” aimed at 

“stemming the bloodshed” and that the 
province will finally revert to govern- 
ment control. The Syrian leader also 
rejected Western opposition to a mil- 
itary operation in Idlib as “hysterical.” 

The Russia-Turkey deal has so far 
delayed a Syrian-Iranian offensive to 
recapture Idlib, but it will likely not 
prevent it. A major war for the control 
of the province is no longer a matter 
of “if” but “when.” 


+> Maysam Behravesh is a journalist 
at the Iran International TV channel 
and an affiliated researcher at the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
Lund University, Sweden. 
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Critics of Kurz warn that 
his slick manner and 
appearance—likened 

by one young Vienna 
resident to American 
Psycho’s Patrick 
Bateman—is blinding fans 
to his real goal: eroding 
parliamentary democracy. 


Young Austrians see themselves in theic 32-year-old chancellor, BA , a conservative 
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populist with big ambitions. In championing him, they also flirt with the country’s dangerous past 
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MAY 2017, WHEN SEBASTIAN KURZ TOOK 
control of the center-right Austrian 
People’s Party (OVP), he remade it in his image. Lest the world 
underestimate the significance of this, the 32-year-old rebranded 
the OVP as the Sebastian Kurz List-New People’s Party. Seven 
months later the conservative populist became Austria’s 
youngest-ever chancellor, in addition to the world’s first millennial 
head of state and, according to some analysts, the future of Europe. 
Like other right-wing populists ascending to power in the 
European Union, the ambitious Kurz has pushed a hard-line 
immigration agenda in response to economic stagnation and 
the Syrian refugee crisis. But his youthful persona and political 
happenstance have elevated his status and his ideas far beyond 
Austria’s borders. His rise coincided with the transition of the 
EU presidency to Austria, a six-month term, ending in December, 
that has given him a platform to challenge the liberal order of 
Europe and its cherished tradition of open borders. 
His tenure as EU president is not without controversy. Kurz’s 


official motto, “A Europe that protects,” is another way of say- 


ing “secure the continent’s borders.” He has the support of the 
openly xenophobic Freedom Party of Austria (FPO), as well as 
far-right leaders Viktor Orban, Hungary’s prime minister, and 
Matteo Salvini, Italy’s deputy prime minister. Together, the 
three have proposed measures to control Europe’s borders, 
including establishing screening facilities for migrants outside 


the continent and returning those intercepted at sea to the coun- 
try from which they came. 

For the first time in 100 years, since the end of the Habsburg 
Empire—when Austria ruled much of Europe for close to 500 
years—the country finds itself in a position of power. The econ- 
omy is growing, and unemployment is down. In September, the 
neoliberal daily Die Presse praised Kurz’s appearance at the Unit- 
ed Nations as a show of strength “from the new small superpow- 
er.” The newspaper lauded what it described as Kurz’s “speed 
dating”: meeting with American, Turkish and Israeli leaders 
and making “major diplomatic successes” in just two days. The 
most notable achievement was brokering a meeting with Israel 
for Austria’s right-wing foreign minister, Karin Kneissl, who had 
angered Jews both at home and abroad when she wrote in her 
2014 memoir, My Middle East, that Zionism was a violent ideol- 
ogy based in 19th-century German nationalism. 

Young Austrians, who don’t remember a time when the coun- 
try was on top, are loving this moment. To many in their 20s and 
30s, Kurz’s coalition with the FPO—founded by neo-Nazis after 
World War H—is the price of shaking off the political status quo, 
as well as decades of centrist grand coalition governments with 
the OVP and Social Democrats (SPO). In their view, so much po- 
litical compromise was required that little got done. “A new polit- 
ical style was needed in Austria,” says one of Kurz’s fans, a 28-year- 
old interpreter named Julia. “Finally, someone dared to break up 
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outdated party structures. He is not a yes-man, as he showed [to 
German Chancellor Angela] Merkel during the refugee crisis.” 

As foreign minister in 2015, when Syrian refugees began stream- 
ing into Europe, Kurz suggested closing Austria’s border with 
Italy—even as then-Austrian Chancellor Christian Kern accepted 
tens of thousands of migrants. Since taking power, Kurz’s govern- 
ment has shown it does not feel beholden to European norms; in 
early October, Vice Chancellor Heinz-Christian Strache said at a 
function in Vienna that he would like to follow the lead of Orban 
and U.S. President Donald Trump by withdrawing Austria from 
the U.N. Global Compact for Migra- 
tion, which aims to set standards for 
orderly migration. 

But the chancellor’s popularity 
with Austria’s youth goes beyond 
ideology. The selfie-posting, party- 
rebranding Kurz—often referred to 
simply as Sebastian by millennials— 
is one of them. This master market- 
er understands, perhaps better than 
any other EU leader, the power of 
personality-driven politics, social mes- 
saging and bullet-point ideology. As 
Trump’s ambassador to Berlin, Rich- 
ard Grenell, put it in an interview with 
Breitbart News, Kurz is “a rock star.” 

Kurz has long been a wunderkind. 
He grew up an only child in Meidling, 
a gentrifying neighborhood on the 
edge of Vienna, and entered poli- 
tics as a teenager in the OVP’s youth 
organization. He dropped out of 


SELFIE MADE MAN 
Opposite: Kurz at a 2017 
election event. From top, 

Young and old cherish the 
4 p.m. tradition of coffee 
and a smoke—Austria is 
the only European country 
to scrap its smoking ban; 
Vice Chancellor Strache; 
an Austrian Nazi rally. 
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law school and in 2010 won a seat 
on the Vienna City Council. Within a 
year, he was appointed to the federal 
government as state secretary for 
integration of new immigrants. Af- 
ter winning the most direct votes of 
any candidate in Austria’s 2013 leg- 
islative election, Kurz was made the 
world’s youngest-ever foreign minis- 
ter, becoming an integral negotiator 


. 


In an interview with 


ambassador to Berlin 


BREITBART NEWS, Donald Trump's 


enthusiastically referred 


to Kurz as “A ROCK STAR.” 


in the 2015 nuclear deal with Iran. 

In a hip café in Vienna’s upscale Leopoldstadt district, a 
group of economics students clustered around new silver lap- 
tops gushed over their slick-haired, baby-faced leader. Among 
other things, they extolled his ability to speak to them in ways 
that are inclusive, anti-intellectual and unpatronizing. “He tells 
people what he’s going to do, and then he implements it,” says 
government spokesman Peter Launsky-Tieffenthal. “He takes 
the public along through the steps, explaining things in terms 
people can understand.” 

For example, alongside his 2017 campaign proposals on his 
website, such as tax cuts for families, he included a projected 
timeline for implementation and a “program generator” so each 
citizen can find government services. 

While the move is seemingly simple, Kurz’s admirers point out 
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the stark contrast to the EU’s remaining progressive vanguards, 
Merkel and France’s Emmanuel Macron, who have adopted a 
more opaque approach to government—one that, along with the 
migration crisis, is increasingly undermining their popularity. 
After winning the French election with 66 percent of the vote a 
year ago, Macron had a 29 percent approval rating in October. 
That and the departure of seven top ministers in the past few 


months—many of whom expressed dismay over Macron’s inac- 


cessibility—have left his administration in crisis. 
In Germany, months of embarrassing spats between Merkel 
and her Cabinet have damaged her hold on power, leading to 


a lame-duck fourth term as chancellor; in polls, her conserva- 


tive party, the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), is now just 
10 points ahead of the radically right-wing AfD. Formed just six 
years ago, AfD’s growth has been explosive; the party had the 
third-strongest showing in the September 27 elections, with 92 
lawmakers in parliament. (Co-leader Frauke Petry once claimed 


there were situations where German border guards could legiti- 


mately shoot refugees trying to get over the border.) 

With Macron and Merkel in jeopardy, Kurz sees a chance to fill 
the void on the world stage. And notably, Austria seems united 
behind him, regardless of age. “It doesn’t make sense to speak of 
a generational difference in support for the government,” says 
professor Peter Filzmaier, a leading political scientist at Austria’s 


Graz and Krems universities. Additionally, he says, archconserva- 


tism and traditional values aren’t the purview of baby boomers 
or the elderly; both score well with young voters here. 

The FPO—once considered a junior party—is currently at 24 
percent public support, down roughly 2 points since last year’s 
election. That’s a strong showing for a country with six major 
political parties. The party has decried the “Islamization” of the 
West and made headlines for anti-Semitism scandals. (Many 
FPO lawmakers are former members of the country’s traditional 


nationalist fraternities; activities include “drinking songs” pro- 


moting a continuation of the Holocaust.) 

Launsky-Tieffenthal maintains “the FPO has distanced itself 
from the anti-Semitic past.” As proof, he cited Kurz’s number two, 
Strache, the leader of the FPO, expressing sympathy for Israel’s 
push for the EU to recognize Jerusalem as the capital of Israel 
(bitterly contested by Palestinians, who consider it their capital 
as well). “This,” said Launsky-Tieffenthal, “showed leadership.” 

Kurz’s supporters refer to him as a bridge builder. But he 
might just be the consummate poker player, adept at flipping 


back and forth between ultra-conservative and conservative opin- 


ions, without alienating the FPO. As the website Foreign Policy 
explained it, “Austria’s chancellor thinks he’s cracked the code for 
neutralizing populists—by cooperating with them.” 

But liberals like Mattias Strolz, leader of the New Austria and 
Liberal Forum (NEOS) party, fear the worst, accusing Kurz of 
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mentary democracy. “He cut the hair off the old-lady OVP, and 
everyone was excited.” 

“This entire republic is drunk on this performance,” he said in 
a speech. “People will wake up with a hangover.” 


Past Is Prologue 
DEEP IN THE AUSTRIAN COUNTRYSIDE, ON CHURCH-OWNED LAND, 
Europe’s largest annual neo-Nazi convention takes place in the 


pants from all over the EU swap Hitler salutes. Activities include 


trian province and home to thousands of ethnic Austrians) by 
suggesting Austria take it back and paying homage to Croatia’s 
Ustase army, best known for the only Nazi extermination camp 
built voluntarily, without German participation. 

Austria is also home to the increasingly visible European far-right 


“expertly using a putsch to come to power” and eroding parlia- 


small town of Bleiburg. Here, every May, roughly 10,000 partici- 


inflaming tensions with Italy over South Tyrol (formerly an Aus- 
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Masterplan Migration 


MaRinshmnen zur Ordaung Stewerung und 
Begrencung der Zuvanderany, 


group Generation Identity, which promotes acts of violence against 
leftists and refugees, including a 2016 incident at the University of 
Vienna; members screamed and threw fake blood at refugees per- 
forming in a play. GI’s ideology—a bizarre web of nationalism, an- 
ti-Semitic conspiracy theories and Islamophobia—is often spread 
using hipster aesthetics and left-leaning tactics; for example, they 
want to follow Greenpeace’s lead and take to the sea—only instead 
of saving refugees, they would stop rescuers from helping. Their 
leader, Martin Sellner (whose fiancée is American alt-right You- 
Tuber Brittany Pettibone), scored a major legal victory in July when 
he was cleared of hate speech charges, prompting the government 
to rethink relevant statutes: After the verdict, the president of the 
legislature announced a need to strengthen hate speech laws. 

The rise in far-right extremism has effectively fueled Kurz’s 
political career. One of his immigration policies, for example— 
forcing migrants to hand over valuables and cellphones—has 
uncomfortable echoes of Nazism. Kurz has also joined Hungary’s 
Orban in rejecting Germany’s proposal of distributing refugees 
across the EU. Refugee relocation, he has said, “isn’t working,” and 
Europe must protect its “Christian culture.” 

Merkel and Macron are determined to stem the tide of rising 
populism and come up with a liberal solution to problems of 
migration policy. Their success will be determined by the Euro- 
pean elections in 2019. While the EU may have ostensibly agreed 
to a bloc-wide immigration policy at a summit at the end of June, 
concrete details of a future plan were scant, and leaders have 
shown little sign of implementing any new strategy. 

But Kurz has picked his side. Just a few days before the sum- 
mit in June, he staged provocative army exercises at the border of 
Slovenia to show he was ready for any migrant-related activity. It 
was a highly irregular move for a country ostensibly aligned with 
Germany, a champion of open borders and averse to military ac- 
tion. But Austria’s chancellor has hinted at a willingness to break 
with Berlin. Although his party has strong ties with Merkel’s CDU, 
Kurz has shown a readiness to pivot toward the greatest thorn 
in the German chancellor’s side—her archconservative interior 
minister, Horst Seehofer. 


MIGHT AND THE RIGHT 
Clockwise from opposite page 
top: A 2016 demonstration 
against a right-wing candidate, 
Norbert Hofer; Merkel 
opponent Seehofer holding 
his “masterplan,” including 
measures to stop migrants 
at the German border; 
Merkel and Macron—united 
in their desire to counter 
authoritarianism—during 

an April meeting in Berlin. 


Seehofer is the former governor 
of Bavaria, the German state bor- 
dering Austria. He prompted the 
first major crisis of Merkel’s new 
government in June, when he threat- 
ened to remove his Christian Social 
Union (CSU) party, the Bavarian 
sister of the CDU, from the ruling 
coalition over immigration. While 
Kurz was careful not to take sides, 
his sympathies were clear. He said he 
was happy that Germany was having 

a debate about its liberal immigration policies. 
Launsky-Tieffenthal, the Austria spokesman, downplays both the 
importance of the military maneuvers and Kurz’s ties with Orban. 
“There is no one the chancellor is in contact with more than Merkel. 
Yes, we have some common ground with Hungary...but the rela- 
tionship with Orban isn’t so special,” he tells Newsweek. “We simply 
want to be bridge builders” between Eastern and Western Europe. 

He says Merkel’s handling of the refugee crisis in 2015 “probably 
encouraged more people to come and made matters more difficult. 
But Austria has kept 80,000 refugees. That’s larger per capita than 
any other European country after Sweden. France took only 500. 
After that, we felt a bit abandoned by the others, and that’s what 
provoked the debate about migration we’re having now.” 

Some suggest that Kurz saw Bavaria’s key regional elections in 
October as an opportunity to align German policy with Austria; 
his recent appearances with officials from Seehofer’s conserva- 
tive CSU were seen by some as tacit endorsements. “He may use 
the EU presidency and his chancellorship to more strongly align 
himself with Seehofer and the CSU over Merkel,” says Filzmaier. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
in 100 years, since the end 
of the Habsburg empire—when 
Austria ruled Europe for close 
to 500 years—the country finds 
itself in a POSITION OF POWER. 
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Waldheim’s Shadow 

GERMANY HAS A KEY ADVANTAGE FOR COUNTERING 
the rise of populism: It has acknowledged and 
made amends for its Nazi past, and there is an organized and 
motivated left-wing movement to keep the far right in check. 
AfD can’t hold a political convention without meeting tens of 
thousands of counterdemonstrators, who frequently outnum- 
ber far-right marchers. In one memorable event in Munich last 
year, roughly 100 extremists were boxed into a central square 
by thousands of opponents. 

In Austria, however, only a smattering of protesters make their 
way to Bleiburg to demonstrate against the annual neo-Nazi 
meetings. The reason for this extends to the immediate after- 
math of World War II. There was no equivalent of the Nurem- 
berg trials in Austria. Vienna did not begin to question the Nazi 
leaders remaining in power until 1986, when it was discovered 
that former U.N. Secretary-General and Austrian President Kurt 
Waldheim had been an intelligence officer for Nazi Germany’s 
armed forces, the Wehrmacht. 

Instead of reckoning with being the birthplace of Adolf Hit- 
ler or welcoming the arrival of his troops in Vienna, Austria 
embraced the opinion of the Allied powers in the late 1940s. 

“The Allied powers called Austria a victim, and the country ob- 
viously accepted that because no one wants to be one of the 
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perpetrating countries,” says Filzmaier, 
who believes the truth is somewhere 
in the middle. “Germany was forced 
to accept its violent past and new po- 
litical education in a way that Austria 
wasn't.” As a result, he adds, “it is histor- 
ically and geographically unsurprising” 
that Austria has been home to old and 
neo-Nazis. “The problem is the lack of 
sensitivity for this fact.” 

Launsky-Tieffenthal insists, however, 
that things are changing in Austria. “It’s 
true that we didn’t talk about the Ho- 
locaust when I was in school,” says the 
60-year-old government spokesman, “but 
after the Waldheim years it became pres- 
ent and since then has been subject of a 
broad public debate. As part of our curric- 
ulum, students visit concentration camps, 
and, in addition to that, the government 
supports building a memorial wall of 
names and plans to offer citizenship to 
the descendants of Holocaust victims.” 

Recently, on top of Strache’s stated 
belief that Jerusalem should be the 
capital of Israel, Kurz has been making 
overtures to Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, who, according to The Jeru- 
salem Post, met Kurz in a private art gallery replete with Aus- 
trian masters like Gustav Klimt and Egon Schiele. There, Net- 
anyahu reportedly praised Kurz’s new immigration curbs, and 
the Austrian leader hinted at his desire to hold a conference on 
Islamic anti-Semitism. 

One of those new immigration curbs was introduced by 
Interior Minister Herbert Kickl of the FPO, alongside his Italian 
counterpart Salvini, a relationship that has grown noticeably 
tighter. Together, the pair announced in September a plan to stop 
ships carrying immigrants before they land in Europe. 

“They will be well looked after on the ships,” Kickl said of the 
vessels, notorious for filthy conditions and lack of food and water. 
Immediately after the meeting, Salvini made it clear that the aim 
is to stop immigration from Africa and the Middle East at all costs. 


FASCISM RISING 

Top to bottom: Kurz 
and Netanyahu at their 
June press conference; 
Mauthausen, a former 
concentration camp 

in northern Austria; 
Waldheim, the former 
Nazi who became 

a U.N. Secretary- 
General. Opposite: 
Members of the 
far-right youth group 
Generation Identity. 


New Agenda, Potential Backlash 

ALL SIGNS SUGGEST THE KURZ ADMINIstration IS JUST GETTING 
started. The government recently unveiled the dubiously titled 
initiative “new fairness,” a policy that ensures Austrian citizens 
are “treated fairly.” Simply put, natives will be first in line for 
government benefits, while refugees and migrants may see cuts 
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in support. In addition, integration programs for new migrants, 
such as workplace apprenticeships, have been scrapped, and 
access to German lessons has been reduced. 

The new system will also distinguish between economic 
immigrants and those seeking asylum, with a preference for the 
latter. And there are, apparently, limits: In one case in September, 
a gay Iraqi refugee had his asylum application rejected because 
he was “so girlish.” The authorities apparently decided he was 
just pretending to be gay. 

Alongside immigration reform are major plans for economic 
incentives, including rewarding families for having children, 
as the native-born population is dwindling, and encouraging 
people to start businesses. According to the government, these 
are the same priorities they want to focus on for the remainder 
of Austria’s EU presidency. 

Amid the changes, left-leaning Austrians, represented polit- 
ically by the SPO and the Green party, feel outnumbered and 
paralyzed. A few protests against the FPO last fall quickly dissi- 
pated, and many self-identified leftists in Vienna tell Newsweek 
they “can’t think about politics anymore.” 

“I voted for Sebastian Kurz because of 
his youth and earlier experience as the 
youngest foreign minister in the world, 
says Johannes, a 29-year-old dentist. 
“Unfortunately, then his party entered 
into a coalition with the FPO, causing a 
rightward shift for the chancellor’s par- 
ty and me to regret my vote.... We need 
a more global way of thinking that goes 
beyond our border.” 

Former Austrian Chancellor Kern, 
whose SPO party was a major supporter 
of Merkel’s open-door refugee policy, has 
been openly critical of Kurz and his polit- 
ical alliances. He told German daily news- 
paper Die Welt in August that the FPO 

“disseminates anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theories about George Soros. Every week 
there is a racist, right-wing extremist rally 
that in a civilized democracy would have 
led to resignations.” 

Kern also accused the FPO of “playing 
Kurz like a fiddle” and condemned the al- 
liances with the ethno-nationalist govern- 
ments of Italy and Hungary. But those criti- 
cisms seem unlikely to translate to political 
gains; Kern was poised to spearhead a left- 
wing countermovement to Kurz in next 
year’s elections, but then, to the surprise 
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“Germany was 


of his own party, abruptly retired from politics in early October. 

Like many in Britain who oppose the looming Brexit, or 
Americans enraged by the populism of the Trump administra- 
tion, the feeling among anti-populist Austrians is one of help- 
less consternation. “Iam opposed to the current government 
because of the FPO’s long history of hate speech and incom- 
petence,” says Thomas, a young expat living in New York who 
is disheartened by FPO racism. “Kurz should not enable them 
but obviously believes he needs to and has at least dabbled in 
demagoguery himself.” 

It’s been 18 years since the left last staged demonstrations. In 
2000, groups would host weekly “Thursday protests” in Vienna 
to target the FPO’s relationship with Nazism. But there are signs 
that the opposition may be stirring again. On October 4, several 
left-wing and social activist groups held a rally in front of Kurz’s 
office. According to organizers, some 20,000 people were in 
attendance. It had the air of an outdoor picnic, but the senti- 
ment was strident. “Bye, Basti!” read one sign, using a nickname 
for Sebastian. The crowd chanted “Resistance! Resistance!” 
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FREEZE FRAME 
Greenland loses about 
250 gigatons of ice 
each year. If all of it 
were to melt, sea levels 
would rise by 21 feet. 
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NASA‘s new satellite will give scientists their best picture 
\ yet of how much and how fast seas will rise 
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WHEN HURRICANE FLORENCE STRUCK THE U.S. 


last month, rain and wind weren't the only causes 
of damage. Rising seas contributed to storm surges 
that reached nearly 20 feet in some estuaries. In the 
past 20 years, sea levels have risen about 3 millimeters 


per year, which has had an effect on coastal flooding. 


How much more will the seas rise in coming decades? 

The North and South poles are a good 
place to look for an answer. Melting ice in 
Greenland and Antarctica is a big cause of 


BY 


plunging Northern Europe and Scandinavia into a deep 
freeze—a scenario depicted in the 2004 sci-fi movie The 
Day After Tomorrow. “It wouldn't happen as dramatically 
as in the movie,” says physicist Thorsten Markus, who 
studies polar ice at NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Maryland. “But that is basically the idea. If the 
circulation shuts down, everything changes dramatically.” 
Newsweek spoke to Markus, a project 
scientist for the NASA satellite ICESat-2. 
Launched in September, it measures polar 


rising seas; Greenland has enough ice to 
raise sea levels by 21 feet. Loss of ice at the 
North Pole could shut down the Gulf Stream, 
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ice by bouncing laser beams off the Earth’s 
surface. The elevation readings it obtains 
are accurate within the width of a pencil. 


WHAT GOES AROUND... Clockwise 
from top: The new ICESat-2, launched in 
September, measures surface elevation; 

Markus studies polar ice; |CESat-2’s orbit 
will take it over the North and South poles. 


ICESat-2 


How does ICESat-2 help in 
understanding the rise of sea levels? 
The main objective is to measure the 
height of floating ice on the ocean, 
as well as the height of the ice sheets 
over Greenland and Antarctica. Bet- 
ter understanding of those processes 
will ultimately improve our pre- 
dictions of what will happen in the 
future. The only way you can make 
accurate predictions is by continued 
monitoring and data acquisition. 


How does the satellite compare 
with its predecessor? 

The original ICESat fired a single 
beam of light 40 times a second, 
allowing it to measure elevation 
about every 560 feet along Earth’s 
surface. ICESat-2’s laser is split into 
six beams and fires 10,000 pulses a 
second, scanning the ground every 
2.5 feet. That’s very, very high-density 
data. We get much higher resolu- 
tion—it’s unbelievable. 
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What’s the difference between 
sea ice and ice sheets? 
Sea ice forms when ocean water 
freezes. It drifts around, and it can 
last for a season or maybe longer. We 
have a very good handle on the cov- 
erage from the satellite images, but 
what’s eluded us is the thickness. 
Sheets, like those found in Green- 
land and Antarctica, are completely 
different beasts. They are miles 
thick, and the only source for this is 
snowfall. It falls, compacts over time 
and becomes ice. Ice sheets move 
slowly downstream over the course 
of decades, and eventually pieces 
break off to form icebergs. If this is 
a stable system, then the amount of 
snowfall will equal the amount of 
ice that breaks off. 


Are the ice sheets stable now? 

No. They are losing a lot of mass 
each year; Greenland alone loses 250 
gigatons a year. Roughly one-third of 
observed sea level rise comes from 
melting ice sheets, so if they go away, 
sea level will increase. That spells 
trouble for coastal areas like Florida. 


What happens when sea ice, 
which floats on the ocean, melts? 
There is no effect on sea level 
because it’s already in the ocean— 
think of a melting ice cube in your 
drink—but it can change climate 
and weather patterns far beyond 
the poles. Sea ice is white, which 
means it reflects the sun. When it 
melts, the dark ocean absorbs more 
energy from the sun, ultimately 
raising global temperatures, which 
in turn cause glaciers and ice sheets 
on land to melt further. As ocean 
water gets warmer, it expands. 
What’s happening in the polar 
regions is very important to our 
climate, our cities and our [gross 
domestic product] in general. 0 
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CLOCKWISE FROM BOTTOM: NASA’S GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER [2]; COURTESY OF THORSTEN MARKUS 


TheFlu 


Flu season is officially 
underway. Last 

year’s was deemed 
“moderately severe,” 
and health officials 
warn the virus remains 
the most worrisome 
infectious disease 
threat the public faces. 
Even with vaccines, the 
Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
reports that a flu 
pandemic is nearly 
certain to recur. The 
most devastating, 

in 1918, killed more 
people worldwide 

in 24 weeks than 

AIDS in 24 years. 


$87 billion 


Estimated “total economic 
burden” of the influenza 
virus in the U.S. per year. 
Direct medical expenses 
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account for $10.4 billion 
and lost earnings for Number of 
another $16.3 billion. eyctdeen te 
i the U.S. who 
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season—80 


percent had 
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vaccinated. 
That ties a 
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Number of Americans who 
died of the fluin the winter 
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Estimated number of people who died globally in the 1918 pandemic—more than in any other 
disease outbreak, including when bubonic plague killed half the population in parts of Europe. 
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Number of states that 
didn’t report widespread 
influenza activity in 2017, 

according to the CDC. 


One in Four 


Portion of the American 
population infected 
with the flu in 1918— 
over 25 million people. 


Forty 


Effectiveness, 
in percent, of 
last season's 
flu vaccine—up 
19 percent from 
the previous 
vaccine. The 
CDC estimates 
the vaccine 


Hospitalizations from influenza Prevehued 
in the U.S. last year. The 5.3 million 
\ y national average is 200,000. illnesses. 
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Culture — HIGH, LOW + EVERYTHING IN BETWEEN 


Larger 
Than Life 


HBO's My Dinner With Hervé depicts the 
wild—and tragic—life of TV’s most infamous sidekick 


Chaize, and’Dornan 
the journalist who 
interviews him=based 
on director GerVasi. 
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FOR HIS NEXT TRICK... 


Master magician Derren Brown 
onhis new Netflix special » P.48 
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IN 1993, SACHA GERVASI WAS IN THE NEWSROOM 
a] of Britain’s Daily Mail, surrounded by banks 
of TV sets. The freelance journalist, 26 at the time, 
was pitching ideas for stories to the paper’s Sun- 
day magazine, You, when a familiar figure popped 
up on one of the screens: Hervé Villechaize, star of 
the kitschy ’70s TV series Fantasy Island. You know, 
Tattoo, the diminutive, white-suited sidekick to an 
identically dressed Ricardo Montalban. The one 
who shouted, “Da plane! Da plane!” 

What happened to that fucking guy? Gervasi 
thought. Is he even alive? Some digging revealed 
that yes, he was. A cache of articles detailed Vil- 
lechaize’s rise (beginning with the 1974 James Bond 
film The Man With the Golden Gun, playing Nick 
Nack) and spectacular fall: drinking, drugs, self- 
destructive meltdowns, a messy divorce, and 
lots and lots of women: “You Haven’t Lived Until 
You've Had a Naked, Chocolate-Covered Dwarf in 
the Shower With You,” read one National Enquirer 
headline. On paper, and otherwise, 
what writer could resist that story? 


green Samsonite vanity case.” Gervasi approximates 
Villechaize’s raspy, French accent. “T’m so sorry. I was 
reading your articles and lost track of the time.’ As 
soon as you were in his presence, it was like being 
ina Fellini movie. He was immediately compelling.” 
Intrigued, Gervasi agreed to delay his next 
appointment. Back in the café, he asked Villechaize 
his six or so predictable questions—about the fame, 
the womanizing, the widely reported tensions with 
Montalban. “Hervé was charming, irascible and 
funny,” says Gervasi, but after half an hour he had 
what he needed. As he began to pack his briefcase, 
“I sense rapid movement out of the corner of my eye, 
and suddenly he is right next to me—with a knife!” 
Villechaize accused Gervasi of writing the 
story before he got there. “Which was true,” says 
Gervasi. “Hervé says, ‘I’m a fucking human being. 
You've heard all the bullshit stories. Do you want 
to hear the real one?” Gervasi could smell the 
alcohol on Villechaize’s breath. “I thought, I’m 
about to be stabbed to death by the 
dwarf on Fantasy Island! I didn’t 


————— et | 
Villechaize on his own wasn’t worth know whether to laugh or cry.” 
BY 
a trip to Los Angeles, but Gervasi’s You Villechaize’s theatrical attempt to get 
editor agreed to run a short, “jokey” Gervasi’s attention succeeded. And what 
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piece if he could find the time between SeHTLETNE he learned over the course of three days 


interviewing the stars of Beverly Hills 

90210, the biggest TV show at the time, 

and novelist Elmore Leonard. “The 90210 stars 
were not particularly memorable,” says Gervasi, 
and Leonard cancelled at the last minute. But Vil- 
lechaize? “That interview changed my life.” 

And career. Gervasi is now a filmmaker, and 
his encounter with Villechaize became My Din- 
ner With Hervé, starring Peter Dinklage and Jamie 
Dornan (50 Shades of Grey), as an Irish-accented 
version of Gervasi. Some things were changed 
for dramatic effect, but the most outrageous 
moments are as they happened. With Villechaize, 
truth really was stranger than fiction. 

Their first meeting was scheduled at a Melrose 
Avenue café, after the lunch rush. Villechaize didn’t 
show up. Gervasi was outside, on his way to his next 
interview, when a white stretch limo screeched up 
to the valet stand, “and a dwarf exploded out of the 
door, wearing a loud Hawaiian shirt and carrying a 


would move him profoundly. Gervasi 

was his own mess at the time, a year 
sober and still making amends for some dreadful 
behavior. The HBO movie thus becomes the story 
of “two people who, on the surface, are dramati- 
cally opposed,” says Gervasi. “One a 3-foot-10-inch 
Frenchman, the other a handsome but raggedy 
bruiser. What makes their relationship work is that 
they both have a fantasy about themselves. By the 
end, they’ve dropped their masks.” 

Over their time together—careening through the 
streets of L.A. in the back of that stretch limo, at a 
strip club, over elaborate meals—“Hervé poured out 
his heart to me,” says Gervasi. “His childhood was 
barbaric. His mother was ashamed of him—for the 
first seven years of his life, he was literally kept in the 
attic. Or he was traveling around the world with his 
father—a doctor!—looking for cures for his dwarf- 
ism.” One bizarre experimental treatment involved 
injecting sheep blood into their spines. 
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Villechaize grew up in France in 
the ’40s and early ’50s. “There was 
still a horrible, almost medieval 
intolerance towards dwarves,” says 
Gervasi. “His older brother Patrick 
told me that when he would walk 
with Hervé, people would literally 
walk up and kick him in the head.” 

Villechaize, it turned out, was a 
talented painter, the youngest to have 
his work exhibited in the Museum of 
Paris. But his father feared he would 
be killed in France, so he gave his 
son money and shipped him off to 
New York, where he learned English 
watching John Wayne movies. “Hervé 
walked around in a poncho. He had 
knives. He was never going to be 
bested in a fight again,” says Gervasi. 

It was the ’60s, and Villechaize 
became part of Greenwich Village’s 
avant-garde theater scene, where the 
Bond producers found him. Golden 
Gun made him an overnight star in 
1974, but three years later, when the 
Fantasy Island offer came to his agent, 
Villechaize had disappeared. He was 
found broke and living out of his car. 

Villechaize thanked the show’s cre- 
ator, Aaron Spelling, for saving his life, 
but within two years he was “a night- 
mare,” says Gervasi, and demanded 
the same salary as Montalban. “I’m 
not going to be blackmailed by a 
French dwarf. Fuck him,” said Spell- 
ing, who ultimately fired Villechaize 
in 1983, knowing the wildly popular 
show wouldn’t last without him (it 
was canceled a year later). 

The actor’s life devolved from 
there. “What I loved about Hervé was 
this attitude of, ‘Fuck you, I don’t care 
that I’m 3-foot-10. In fact, I’m going 
to make the joke first,” Gervasi says 


MONEY SHOT Villechaize, left, with 
Gervasi during their time in L.A. in 
1993. A week after the interviews, 
the actor would commit suicide. 
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of provocative statements like his 
“Bionic Midget” T-shirt. “But under- 
neath all that pride was tremendous 
pain and regret. He had a golden 
opportunity, and he blew it. And he 
kind of knew that he had.” 

At their last meeting, at a hotel 
in L.A., Villechaize had tugged on 
Gervasi’s sleeve as they said goodbye. 

“Will you promise to tell this story?’ 
he asked. And I promised.” 

Days after he returned to London, 
on September 4, 1993, the actor com- 
mitted suicide. Gervasi still gets emo- 
tional talking about it. “I had no idea 
it was the last week of his life. I got a 
sense that he was unwell—that green 
Samsonite vanity he always carried 
was filled with pills. He was in a lot 
of physical pain.” Gervasi remembers 
crying as he listened to the tapes of 
the interview—in essence, a suicide 
note. “He grabbed on to a random 
stranger and let it all out.” 

Despite the actor’s death anda 
world exclusive, You wouldn't give 
Gervasi what he thought the story 
deserved: the cover of the magazine. 
You’s mass-market readers “would 


“| thought, I’m about to 
be stabbed to death by 
the dwarf on Fantasy 
Island! | didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry.” 
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choke on their morning croissant, 
argued his editor. Gervasi refused 
to do the story, so it was written by 
someone else. The final days of Vil- 
lechaize added up to four pages of 
fluff between a David Frost interview 
and the recipe section. 

But this is where a tortured French 
dwarf changed Gervasi’s life. The 
story he would have written became 
the screenplay that got him into 
UCLA's film school. A mentor there, 
producer Steve Zaillian, passed it on 
to Steven Spielberg, who hired Ger- 
vasi to write his 2004 film The Termi- 
nal. Gervasi then went on to direct his 
own movie, the award-winning 2008 
rockumentary Anvil: The Story of Anvil. 

All the while, for 25 years, Gervasi 
shopped My Dinner With Hervé. Din- 
klage signed on 15 years ago. “Peter 
says that every part he’s played up 
until now is sort of a version of him- 
self,” says Gervasi. “This is the first 
that’s not him. But he did connect 
with Hervé on some very deep level.” 

The two decided they would do it 
right or not at all. In 2009, they reluc- 
tantly shelved it: The film, with its 
jumps between ’40s France and ’70s 
and ‘90s L.A., was too expensive, and 
Dinklage was largely unknown—a 
situation Game of Thrones rectified 
in 2011. HBO agreed to produce. 

“‘T needed to honor my promise to 
Hervé,” says Gervasi of the epic jour- 
ney to Dinner. “At the end of my time 
with him, he was my friend. He was a 
wreck and a nightmare—sometimes 
blotto, sometimes frankly dangerous— 
but I really loved him.” 

Gervasi’s voice cracks, and he 
takes a moment to collect himself. 

“Hervé made me look at him as a 
human being.” That experience, he 
adds, “showed me that the similari- 
ties between people are much greater 
than the differences—if we care to 
take the time to look.” 
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Troublein Transparadise 


In anew memoir, Jill Soloway tells the story of 


Transparent—from the beginning to its messy end 


NOW THAT JILL SOLOWAY, THE 
i creator of the groundbreaking 
Transparent and I Love Dick, has 
come out as gender non-binary 
(someone who identifies as neither 
man nor woman), the singular they 
pronoun has replaced she. “It’s fine if 
people use she or her,” Soloway tells 
Newsweek. But “when people use they, 
it makes my heart soar!” 


Before coming out, however, Solo- 


way had written a memoir, titled She 
Wants It: Desire, Power, and Toppling 
the Patriarchy (Crown Archetype). 


Would that prove too confusing? Ulti- 


mately, Soloway, a feminist, decided 
to leave it. “Even though I don’t 
identify as a she anymore, I love the 
power of She Wants It.” 

The memoir begins with the 
creation of Transparent, Amazon’s 
Emmy-winning series inspired 
by Soloway’s father coming out 


up watching on TV and in movies.” In 
the end, Jeffrey Tambor was cast as 
retired professor Maura Pfefferman. 
The blowback to the casting from 
the trans community—which saw it 
as “trans-face”—was severe. Soloway 
recognized “that I needed to say, I got 
something wrong. I want to apologize. 
I want to listen.” Soloway wouldn’t 
do the same thing again but doesn’t 
regret the choice. “I was reinforcing a 
stereotype—of trans women as men 
dressing up as women. But Jeffrey was 
a part of Transparent in a way that I 
wouldn't change. He gave a brilliant 
performance [winning two Emmys], 
and he brought people to the show.” 
As it turned out, Tambor being 
cisgender was the least of their 
problems. The actor had a temper 
that often reduced Soloway’s role to 
“being a mom—or a daughter whose 
life depended on stop- 


MAN BEHAVING BADLY Soloway with 
Tambor, the star of Transparent, who was 
fired after allegations of harassment. 


of feeling giddy: “The revolution was 
happening.” Days later, the move- 
ment came for Transparent. 

Two transgender women and 
a former employee of the show 
accused Tambor of sexual miscon- 
duct. When Soloway heard one of 
them, actor Trace Lysette (who played 
Maura’s friend Shea), was planning 
to go public, an emotional Soloway 
begged her not to. “I’m the victim 
here, and you're crying?” Lysette shot 
back. Soloway stood down, and the 
statement went public, describing an 
incident in which Tambor pressed up 
against Lysette on the set, with “dis- 
creet thrusts back and forth.” 

Soloway asked Tambor to apolo- 
gize; he refused, denying the allega- 
tions. Amazon told Soloway to find a 
way to do the show without him. The 
writers struggled: “Post-reckoning, 
everyone was writing, but none of 
the beauty or joy was there,” writes 
Soloway in her memoir. In May, it 
was announced that the upcoming 
fifth season would be the last. 

“T find the whole thing so sad,” says 
Soloway, who is working on other 
projects, including an Amazon pilot 
starring Channing Tatum. “It’s not 
just Jeffrey—a lot of men I know have 
gone down in this cultural revolution. 
We have to ask about mercy and ten- 
derness toward those who weren't able 
to see how patriarchy created privilege 
for them. I’m hopeful that this reckon- 
ing can become a wake-up call.” 

In the meantime, Soloway prom- 
ises, “the magic will return” to the 


as a transgender woman. At that | pingDadfromraging.” ps 
time, Soloway writes, “it never And then the 
even occurred to me tocastatrans | #MeToo reckoning hit 
woman. Lists were made. Kevin Kline, | Hollywood in October 
John Larroquette..menIhad grown | 2017. Soloway writes 


Transparent finale. (One uncon- 
firmed rumor: Amazon will wrap up 
the show with a movie.) “To me, it 
doesn’t feel like the end,” says Solo- 
way. “It feels like the beginning.” 0 
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Government 
Sponsored Murder 


One journalist’s fearless investigation into 
a 2014 massacre that still grips Mexico 


ON SEPTEMBER 26, 2014, 
7 police in the Mexican town of 
Iguala intercepted a group of students 
from the Ayotzinapa Rural Teach- 
ers’ College, located in the Guerrero 
state, a region rife with drug-related 
violence. The students—also called 
normalistas—had been stopped for 
hijacking two buses to travel to Mex- 
ico City, where they intended to join 
the annual march that commemo- 
rates the 1968 Tlatelolco massacre, a 
national scandal in which hundreds 
of students and civilians were killed 
by the military. In the subsequent 
clash, six students, all in their 20s, 
were killed and another 25 wounded. 
Forty-three simply vanished. 

The government's official investi- 
gation found that authorities turned 
the normalistas over to the Guerreros 
Unidos drug cartel, which killed and 
then burned the missing students in a 
trash pit in Cocula. Mexicans rejected 
that version, and thousands demon- 
strated, shouting, “They took them 
from us alive, want them back alive” 
and “Fue el estado! [It was the state!].” 

In March the office of the U.N. 
high commissioner for human rights 
found that the so-called Ayotzinapa 
investigation was inadequate and 

“affected by cover-ups.” For journalist 
Anabel Hernandez, it was long-sought 
vindication. Hernandez has been 
investigating collusion between gov- 
ernment officials and drug cartels, as 


well as the illicit drug trade and abuse 
of power, for Mexico’s biggest publi- 
cations for over two decades. Death 
threats from the cartels forced her 
and her family to leave the country— 
they now live in San Francisco—but 
she has continued to investigate Ayot- 
zinapa. Using video from surveillance 
footage, medical reports and secret 
government documents, she pieced 
together her theory in A Massacre 
in Mexico: The True Story Behind the 
Missing Forty-Three Students, first pub- 
lished in Spanish in 2016. 

Newsweek spoke with the author 
just before the book’s English- 
language release. 


What’s changed since the Spanish- 
language version was published? 

The findings have been confirmed by 
the United Nations, a federal judge 
and a court in the state of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. The majority of the people 
apprehended by the Mexican govern- 
ment for the attacks on the students 
had been brutally tortured and forced 
to confess to a crime they didn’t com- 
mit. One of the tortured individuals 
included Felipe Rodriguez Salgado 
(aka “El Cepillo,” or “the Brush”), 
who the government 
accused of burning the 
students in the alleged 
trash pit. There are 
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five people who have 
been exonerated, and 
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a federal judge began to issue release 
orders for the others [in September]. 


Whois responsible for the attacks? 
Those who committed the crimes 
include the mayor who ordered 
the police to intercept the hijacked 
buses, the service people from the 
27th Infantry battalion, members 
of the federal police assigned to the 
Iguala headquarters, members of the 
office of the attorney general and 


state police and municipal author- 


ities. We're talking about nearly 60 
public officials. 
The other culprits are those who 


covered the crimes up—the offi- 


cials who refused to incarcerate and 
prosecute. The administration of 
[outgoing President Enrique] Pena 


Nieto; the defense secretary, Salva- 


dor Cienfuegos; the then-attorney 
general, Jests Murillo Karam; and 
the then-interior minister, Miguel 
Angel Osorio Chong. 
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Four years later, have there 

been advances in bringing these 
officials to justice? 

No. It is proved that at least nine 
police officers fired weapons that 
night but no participating service 


person, federal and state police offi- 


cer or member of the office of the 
attorney general has been detained. 


The 43 students are among the 
many thousands who have gone 
missing in Mexico, correct? 

In the last 12 years, 36,000 people 


have disappeared amid the coun- 


try’s so-called war on drugs. When 
the Felipe Calderon administration 
ended in 2012, The New York Times 
and I had access to a database that 


contained 25,000 missing peo- 


ple at the time. But the Calderon 
administration wanted to delete 
the list so Mexicans wouldn’t find 
out how many people disappeared 
and under what circumstances. This 


is the reason why the Ayotzinapa 
case is so important: There is a pat- 
tern here. Most of these disappear- 
ances occurred with the presence of 
authorities during the crime. 

From the Calderon govern- 
ment to the outgoing Pena Nieto 
administration, it is believed that 
disappearances are carried out by 
organized crime such as drug cartels, 
kidnappers or human traffickers. 
The Mexican government has never 
recognized that state institutions 
are either the main perpetrators or 
accomplices of these crimes. 

It is proved that the Mexican 
army has actively participated in the 
country’s most terrible massacries— 
including Tlatelolco in 1968 and El 
Charco in 1998. In many cases, these 
crimes go unpunished; there is no 
single military member behind bars. 


President-elect Andres Manuel 
Lépez Obrador pledged to reopen 


UNANSWERED PRAYERS Thousands 
have marched for justice since the 
disappearance of the 43 students. 


the investigations when he 
assumes office. Are you hopeful? 
I spoke with Alejandro Encinas, the 
undersecretary of human rights, 
starting December 1. He confirmed 
that the new administration will 
submit the Mexican army, public 
officials, soldiers and captains toa 
rigorous interrogation, in hopes of 
finding the corpses. Lopez Obrador 
may have good intentions, but the 
consequences of a government hold- 
ing an army as powerful as Mexico’s 
accountable will be unthinkable. 
And yet it is indispensable to do 
so. The army has never been more 
powerful, with a larger arsenal and 
improved training. But instead of 
using these to combat drug cartels, 
they use them against the popula- 
tion. We can’t talk about a demo- 
cratic government as long as there is 
an institution that kills citizens with 
impunity. The army and marines 
have no training in human rights and 
have been permeated by drug cartels. 
It’s also worth noting that the 
military is financed, trained and 
well equipped by the U.S. through 
the 2008 Mérida Initiative, a 
security cooperation agreement 
that seeks to combat money laun- 
dering and illicit drug trade. 


Do you still fear for your life? 

We can’t return to Mexico to live. I 
went back in August 2016 for the 
investigation and to publish my 
book. At that time, I was told that I 
was being followed and was forced 
to leave again. Notwithstanding, I’m 
returning once or twice every month 
to continue my research. Criminals 
inside and outside of the government 
managed to get me out of my home- 
land, but they won't silence me. 
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Derren Brown 


IN FEBRUARY, THE U.K.’$ MOST FAMOUS MAGICIAN CONVINCED A GROUP 
| of people to commit murder. No one was killed—it was for a Netflix special, 
The Push—but to viewers unfamiliar with Derren Brown’s work, the idea was so 
disturbing they demanded the contestants be arrested for attempted murder. 
For 18 years, Brown has boggled minds with jaw-dropping stunts—from predict- 
ing the U.K. lottery to asking an unsuspecting audience member to assassinate 
actor Stephen Fry (he survived). A former Christian who is openly gay, he also 
famously subjected himself to conversion therapy (spoiler: it didn’t work). For 
his next trick, on his third Netflix show, Sacrifice (streaming on October 19), the 
master illusionist will attempt to make prejudice disappear. A reaction to our 

“ageressively divided times,” Brown’s endgame is to reveal tribalism for what it 
is—mind control. “We're moving to the edges in terms of what we believe,” he 
tells Newsweek. “I think the important point of humanity happens in the dialogue 
between sides. At the moment, there’s not much meeting in the middle.” 


On Sacrifice, 
the magician 
reveals 
tribalism and 
prejudice 

for what the 

are: min 
control. 
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What attracted you to magic? 

It's an efficient road to impressing 
people—the quickest and most 
fraudulent route. | needed that for a bit. 


Describe what you do. 

When | started the technical word was 
mentalist, which basically means a 
magician that uses mind reading. But 
as | grew up, the “Hey, look at me, I’m 
so clever” bit became less appealing. 
| figured putting people through real 
challenges and conflicts would make 
for much better drama, and | would 
take a behind-the-scenes role. 


Would you say political leaders 
manipulate voters in the way you 
manipulate your subjects? 

It’s all stories and narrative, isn't it? 

It would be lovely to live in a world 
where politicians said, “This is a very 
complex situation, and there are 
various options. We could try this, 
this would lead to that and it might be 
difficult, so we're just going to try and 
do our best with some compassion.” 
Of course, that’s not how it works. 


Magicians tend to shroud 
themselves in secrecy. Are you 
very different in private? 

I'm probably shyer than people imagine. 
If | get invited to a glamorous event, | 
probably won't go—that world does 
not appeal to me. One interviewer 
said recently, “Oh, you're annoyingly 
balanced.” | don't think so, but | 
know what he meant. I’m not terribly 
opinionated and never presume to 
know the full story. —Christina Zhao 
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Ordinary is incredible. for. all of us. Today, arcane 
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Let these extraordinary times remind us.all that 
ordinary is incredible. 
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